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SIR ROUNDELL PALMER’S ARCADIA. 


THERE is no more specious ground on which 
the English State-Church is defended than 
the blessings it confers, or is supposed to 
confer, on the rural districts. The case has been 
stated in various forms, but rarely with so much 
moderation and enthusiasm as in the speech of 
Sir Roundell Palmer on the debate of the 9th of 
May. We quote the right hon. gentleman’s 
own words from his recently-published speech :-— 


I venture to say, that those who know the rural dis- 
tricts of this country will bear testimony to the existence 
of multitudes upon multitudes of poor people, who 
have in them both sweetness and light. There is among 
them an abundance of those virtues which 1 honour, 
and which I wish were always to be found in an equal 
degree in the classes above them. I do not wish to 
speak against any class; but I must say that the class 
of all others which has attracted my sympathies, 
according to the opportunities I have had of observin 
them, is the class of the poor, and not least of the rura 

r. Icannot inagine any institution to which this 
character of the labouring poor, so far as it really pre- 
vails among them, is due, more than to that which has 
placed in the centre of the population of every parish in 
the country a man educated and intelligent, whose 
business it is todothem good, whose whole and sole 
business is to take care cf their souls as far as by God’s 


if they were destroyed. 

By anticipation it was shewn by Mr. Miall in 
his opening speech, that this rose-coloured view 
was at variance with facts the result of minute 
personal observation as disclosed in Blue-books. 
These rural parishes, he said, haye been in the 
undisturbed spiritual occupation of the clergy 
of the Church of England for generations past, 
and he asked what, on a large scale, had been 
the result? ‘‘ What are the most conspicuous 
characteristics of our labouring agricultural 
population? Do they include ‘sweetness and 
light’? Do they include fairly developed intel- 
ligence? Do they include a high state of 
morality? Do they include affectionate venera- 
tion for religion? Are these the most promi- 
ment features by which the character of our 


agricultural population is distinguished, and in 
respect of which they bear away the palm from 
the inmates of towns?” Instead of answering 
such test questions as these, the supporters of 
the State-Church in the press have reiterated 
the views put forward by Sir Roundell as 
though they reflected a faithful and sobor 
picture of the actual condition of our rural 
population, and have thus thrown down a chal- 
lenge which, their opponents, however reluc- 
tantly, are bound to take up. We hope, there- 


| fore, in future numbers to give some evidence 


as to the state of our agricultural population 
drawn from these Blue-books—records which, 
however disparaged by Mr. Disraeli, contain the 
testimony of friends of the Established Church. 
Meanwhile, it may pave the way for the perusal 
of these hard and naked facts if we offer a few 
thoughts with a view to indicate that the 
Arcadian ideal of Sir Roundell Palmer cannot, 
in the main, be correct. 

Every rural parish, it is averred, contains an 
educated and intelligent gentleman whose sole 
business is to do good to the parishioners and 
to be their friend and counsellor. That is the 
theory. Wedo not deny that to some extent 
it is realised in practico. Possibly, as a rule, 
therural clergy are benevolent and have a real 
concern for the material welfare of those under 
their charge; many are self-sacrificing; not a few 
assiduous in discharging their pastoral functions. 
But the “parson” is the legally-recognised 
head of the village community. He is, naturally 
enough, the friend, ally, and oftentimes the 
protegé of the squire, and must support him in 
respect to the management of his estate, or 
silently acquiesce in his plans. We do not ex- 
pect the clergyman to differ in politics from the 
landowner, to pester him with complaints about 
public-houses on his property, or the inadequacy 
of labourers’ cottages, or to.condemn the im- 
moral action of the game-laws. In fact, his 
position hardly warrants him in urging pro- 
posals in the direction of those social reforms 
which are so urgently needed in the rural dis- 
tricts. , 

Then the rural clergyman enjoys a monopoly, 
which he, like all monopolists, is zealous to 
defend. He is a petty ruler, who has prescrip- 
tive rights to maintain, not only in respect to 
the church and churchyard, but over the souls 


to of his parishioners. Tho best of village parsons 


will not seldom resent the spiritual action of 
Dissenters as an intrusion into his exclusive 
domain, and in how many cases does he so regu- 
late his shop-custom, dispense his charities, and 
exert his social influence, as to crush this un- 
authorised agency? Instead of sweetness and 
light,” how often is there bitterness and strife, 
because Nonconformi#ts venture to assert their 
right to preach and teach in the clerical parish, 
or rather because of the unreasonable claims 
of the ‘‘ educated gentleman,” called the clergy- 
man of the parish ! 

It can hardly be asserted that this policy of 
jealousy, if not of proscription, is obsolete. 
The exclusive claims of the rural clergy have 
not diminished, but increased, of late years. 
They are not only endorsed by the authority of 
the State, but, as it were, sanctified by recent 
changes of opinion in the Church. No one 
can deny that, in these districts, sacerdotalism 
is in the ascendant—that is, the theory 
which recognises the clergy,. by means of the 
sacraments, as the only conduits of Divine 
grace, and which makes religion consist more 


— —— 
in the observance of certain rites, of which the 
priest is the dispenser, than in a change of life. 
Thus-not only formalism, but mental stagna- 
tion, is produced. The spirit of inquiry and in- 
telloctual activity, being inimical to priestly 
claims, is studiously discouraged. Gorgeous 
vestments, floral decorations, imposing proces- 
sions, and choral performances, make religion a 
show. These are the agencies of Rome. We see 
them in full development in rural France, where 
the ignorance and superstition of the agri- 
cultural population are the instruments of 
priestcraft and the insoluble problem of states- 
manship. Is not modern Anglicanism based on 
the same principle? Can it be denied that, 
spite of national schools, the general tendency 
of Church ascendancy is to lead to this state of 
mental stagnation and pupilage? The healthy 
sentiment associated with the village o lurch is 
dearly purchased if coupled with a spirit of blind 
obedience to priestly dictation. Abundant 
charities are no substitute for spiritual activity 
and intelligent convictions. Ritualism has ite 
home in our rural parishes, and is ‘fostered by 
the prestige with which the authority of the State 
invests the clerical office. 

Talk as we may of the devotion and culture 
of the rural clergy, we see what are their true 
sympathies and narrow prejudices when they 
rush to Oxford to oust a Peel or a Gladstone; 
frown upon a Canon Girdlestone as a meddle- 
some busybody when he strives to improve the 
condition of the Devonshire peasantry; and 
work with fanatical energy to defeat the Liberal 
candidate at a county election. Is it nothing 
in relation to our national progress that the 
country parson has, as a rule, been the deter- 
mined champion of every abuse in Church and 
State, the foe of all Liberal measures, and the 
ready tool in the hands of the Tory party to 
obstruct those great reforms, now inscribed 
upon the Statute-book, which have proved to be 
the safeguards of the Commonwealth. 

Disestablishment would go far to undermine 
this blighting inflyence upon social, intellec- 
tual, and political reform, It would remove an 
injurious monopoly. The parson would remain ; 
and as Sir R. Palmer and Mr. Gladstone admit, 
might be amply supported out of the resources 
of a wealthy Church. But he would have to 
abdicate his position of ascendancy, or at least 
his ascendancy would be upheld by other means 
than the imprimatur of the State. We are 
surprised that Churchmen of the Broad school 
do not see that disestablishment would be the 
surest means of emancipating our rural parishes 
from superstition and mental bondage. With 
one hand they are striving to promote freedom 
of thought and individual liberty of conscience ; 
with the other, by upholding the Establishment, 
they are helping to perpetuate that priestism 
which is necessarily hostile to free Christianity. 

If a prevailing disposition to acquiesce in 
social abuses which prevent the elevation of 
the peasantry : to stifle religious life by the pro- 
fession of creeds and the observance of sacra- 
ments; persistently shutting out the enlighten- 
ment of the age from the agricultural mind; 
exercising a virtual censorship over opinions 
and books in their parishes ; proscribing * 
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past generations, the Arcadian picture drawn by 
Sir Roundell Palmer of the light and sweet- 
ness scattered over our rural parishes by the 
agency of the country clet'gy is to a great extent 


the figment of his own imagination and amiable 
nature. | 


B oe 


THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT AND 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 


In another column we have given insertion 
to a letter of a 2 correspondent, 
the Rey. Griffith John, on the present attitude 
of the Chinese Government towards 8 
work and missionary institutions in China. We 
entertain so high a respect for his character and 
career, so implicit a trust in the fulness and 
accuracy of his information, and so strong an 
opinion of his insight into the spirit and ten- 
dency of the re political condition of China, 
that we could not persuade ourselves to with- 
hold from our ers a communication which 
will so thoroughly interest the greater number 
of them, albeit somewhat painfully. But we 
feel it due to ourselves, and to the views which 
this journal has unswervingly maintained from 
the yery beginning of its existence, to express 
our disapproval of doctrines which appear to 
us to pervade the entire letter of our reverend 
friend, and which we have again and again re- 
pudiated, on fitting occasions, in connection 
with Christian missions to the heathen. 

Mr. John tells us that in a despatch to the 
Foreign Minister, it is demanded that the mis- 
sionaries, except at the Treaty Ports, shall be 
considered as Chinese subjects; that teaching 
against Confucius and Chinese doctrine thall be 
forbidden, and that female schools shall be 
abolished. It is also declared that women will 
not be allowed to attend religious services, and 
that in the event of another massacre”’ (riot, 
we presume) ‘‘ compensation will not be granted, 
and. actual murder only will be punishable. 
These demands strike at the very root of 
Christian missions in China, and they will, if 
complied with, close every church, chapel, and 
echool in the land.“ 

Mr. John shows clear] 2 in the subse- 
quent paragraphs of his letter that his interpre- 
tation of the demands of the Chinese Government 
if founded upon knowledge, and no man, we 
imagine, is more competent to speak with 
au ty on this head. We fear that it must 
be taken for granted that the Pek n Govern- 
ment, giving way probably to the pressure of 
the mandarins 4 literati, have resolved to 
crush Christian missions out of the land. The 
intention is to be viewed with the deepest regret. 
The attempt to put it in force will be lamentable. 
The oes is one that it is impossible for any 
who, like ourselves, earnestly desire the diffusion 
of the Gospel of the grace of God over the 
whole world, to contemplate without profound 
sorrow. There is no difference of opinion, or of 
feeling, between Mr. John and ourselves as to 
the ter of the threatened evil. The 
difference—if any real difference there be— 
is only as to the means proposed to 
be taken to avert it. Our correspondent 
writes at the close of his letter:—‘‘ France 
is crushed and unable to interfere, and 
the Chinese know that the British Government 
care nothing about missions, and that the de- 
velopment of commerce is the sole effect of Eng- 
lish treaties. Hence, the reason why these 
demands have been made. I trust the 
British Government will take a correct and en- 
lightened view of the whole subject. The lives 
of thousands of eminent men and women who 
haye embraced Christianity through the teach- 
ing of the missionaries are in danger. If these 
demands are complied with istian teachin 
will be supp throughout the empire, an 
a terrible tion will break forth. Be- 
sides, the Chinese will be emboldened to per- 
severe in their mad scheme, and another war 
will become ineyitable, for their aim, most 
assuredly, is to break up all existing relations.” 

Now we are anxious that we should not mis- 
understand the object at which our esteemed 
0 ndent is aiming. Does he wish the 
British Government to insist upon upholding 
Protestant missions in foreign lands by forcible 
intervention? The reply probably will be that 
the Government of the United Kingdom is 
asked only to uphold treaty stipulations, which 
are as deserving of being maintained in favour 
of religion as in favour of trade. Still, this is 
removing the error only one step backward. 
What we desire Mr. John to explain is the 
means which our Government ought, in his judg- 
ment, to resort to, with a view of ng off 
the catastrophe which he sees * 
Are they moral and spiritual only? or moral 
backed by a menace of physical P or the 
actual application of the latter, should the 
menace fail of effect? We wait for a definite 
reply before proceeding to criticise and condemn 


what, after all, we may have misapprehended. 


Nevertheless, we deem it not altogether un- 


necessary to reiterate our unalterable conviction 
that the resting Christian institutions in foreign 
lands upon international covenants forced upon 
nations by musketry and artillery, is as pro- 
found a mistake, religiously considered, as it is 
politically—and it matters not whether the 
Christian Church has to do with China or Spain, 
with Madagascar or with Rome, her attitude in 
behalf of spiritual truth ought ever to be one 
and the same—ready to face persecution, if need 
be, but never consenting to force her way 
among those hostile to her by any power other 
than her own purity, gentleness, and self- 
sacrifice. 


THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH’S LAST. 


While a Church Establishment exists it is really 
impossible to avert the discussion of the great ques- 
tion at issue, however it may be raised. For in- 
stance, some new schools were recently opened at 


Brackley by the Bishop of Peterborough. The 
Bishop said :— 

The most recent discovery of advanced people was 
that they could doa great deal better without Church or 
Queen, and that they would be a great deal better off if 
they had a President, perhaps voting about his election 
every year. (Laughter.) He did not think they would. 
Another thing they were told was that they would do 
better without religion in the schools, that priest, parson, 
bigot, and sectarian had better be kept out of the 
schools, and that the worst thing to be learnt in their 
schools was the Church Catechism. He was inclined to 
think there was much worse reading than the Church 
Catechism—(applause)—and that their children might 
learn worse things than their duty to God and their 
duty to their neighbour. (Laughter and applause.) Ile 
believed they were old-fashioned enough to be contented 
with having the Queen and the Church. They would 

haps like to know what would become of their 
Chure in time to come. Those who were going to get 
rid of the Church were going to make a present to the 
pr le of Brackley of theirown parish church. (Laughter.) 

e hoped they would appreciate the present. (Renewed 
laughter.) But then they wovld get it with conditions 
—one condition being that they never said a prayer 
in itagain. That was to be the condition on which the 
parish church of Brackley was to be handed back to the 

ishioners. For instance, under such a proposal, after 
the removal of the present incumbent,—he hoped it 
would be a distant one—(applause)---there would be, in 
the name of religious equality, an endeavour to put 
their parish church to any other use than that of a 
house of prayer. There might be a lecture on a concert, 
anything agreeable or pleasant that was not really immoral, 
but they must not pray in it. He did not think Brackley 
would be much the better for that. He did not think 
shutting up the parish church would promote the happi- 
ness, the religion, or the morals of Brackley. With 
reference to these schools, it would become the law that 
the children might learn anything but the fear of God 
and love to Him, and that the being given religious 
motives for their duty should be the last thing to be 
taught in that place. He did not think England would 
be the happier, the better, or the more prosperous 
country if such things were to come to pass. If they 
took his advice, they would be satisfied with things as 
they were, be content with their Queen and their Church, 
8 = content not to get rid of religion from their 
schools, a 


We quote all this just as we find it in a local 
journal, or otherwise, perhaps, our readers. or any 
other readers, could not have imagined that a cul- 
tured man could say such things. However, the 
Bishop of Peterborough did say all that we have 
quoted, and as men used to do a century ago, iden- 
tified the Queen with the Church, and the Queen 
and Church with the Nation, and everything else. 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


MR. MIALL, M.P., AT GREAT HORTON. 


On Friday night a meeting was held in the 
Music Hall, Great Horton, for the purpose of in- 
augurating the Great Horton Branch of the Libera- 
tion Society. Alderman West occupied the chair. 
Amongst those present were Mr. E. Miall, M.P., 
Mr. A. Illingworth, M. P., Mr. R. Kell, Mr. E. 
Thomas, Mr. John Hill, Alderman Cole, and the 
Rev. J. B. Rokertson. The platform and hall were 
crowded to overflowing. The meeting is reported 


at some length in the local Observer. The CHAIR- 


MAN having opened the meeting with a brief ad- 
dress, Mr. Gro. Binns moved :— 

That, & Ape union of Church and State to be inju- 
rious to both, meeting with the utmost satisfac- 
tion the interest which has n excited, by the discussion 
in the House of Commons of the subject of disestablish- 
ment, and would very emphatically express its sense of the 
value of the service rendered to the cause of religious equality 
r N ability, and judgment, with which Edward 
= 1, Esq., M. P., placed the question before Parliament and 
He said that Mr. Miall having laid the foundation- 
stone of the religious-equality question, it was for 
the Liberationists to raise the superstructure of 
public opinion, which should be so loud, strong, 
and determined, that the House of Commons should 
at no distant period carry the disestablishment of 
all Churches in Britain that were united to the 


State. (Applause.) The J. B. RoBERTSON 


seconded, and Mr, Jonx Cooke supported, the re- 


friends first to look at truth through 


solution, which was then carried unanimously, and 
amid loud cheering. 

Mr. Mill, M. P., who was received with voci- 
ferous cheering, then rose to reply. After some 
preliminary remarks, he said: I feel indisposed to 
dwell upon anything which may be personal, and 
would rather go on to the discussion of truths com- 
mon to us all, But one thing I may say, that when 
you speak of the courage with which the motion I 
brought forward in the House of Commons was pre- 
sented to that House, I must disclaim that it is 
natural to me. I believe that it was an inspiration 
—(Hear, hear)—an inspiration that was breathed 
into me by the general fervid, prayerful spirit of my 
own friends everywhere, and that sustained as I 


‘| knew I was everywhere by their earnest desire, and 


by the uplifting of their hearts to heaven, that I 
might be successful, I felt that there was solid 

ound on which I could stand—(Hear, hear)—and 
if I might so express myself I would do it very 
much in the same way as our old and venerable 
friend Mr. George Hadfield, member for Sheffield, 
spoke to me in the House of Commons a few minutes 
before I rose, when he said, Miall, fear God, 
and you need not fear anyman.” (Cheers.) Well, 
we have begun a great work. (Hear, hear.) We 
have laid the foundation for a mighty change for 
good or for evil—we believe it of course for good. 
(Hear, hear.) We have taken the first step, and 
taken it deliberately, and we are bound, I think, by 
that first step to follow out our movement until we 
have succeeded in accomplishing the desires of our 
hearts. (Cheers.) I rejoice that Great Horton 
comes forward amongst the foremost and says, We 
want to help you. We will organise for the pur- 
pose of helping you. If there is instruction to be 
given to us in this principle, give it ; we are ready 
to receive it. If there is stimulus to be ministered 
by presenting to us truths that are likely to act 
upon our consciences, present those truths, we wish 
rather to be stimulated by them. We join ourselves 
together with you in the society with which you 
have associated and acted, simply that we may 
make ourselves more 3 useful and 
impressive in regard to this great move- 
ment you have undertaken.“ That I under- 
stand to be the general object of the meeting 
this evening. Not to flatter any one man, not even 
to pay him compliments which you think may be 
deserved, but rather to forward truths which you 
believe to be identified with the true progress of the 
country, and with the promotion of those religious 
ends which are with you, I hope—as they are with 
me—all important. Perhaps you will bear with 
me if I go a little into the A BC of this question. 
(Cheers.) I speak not so much to you as through 
you to this borough. (Cheers.) I don't think, in 
the first place, that we are fairly and thoroughly 
understood. There are some, neo doubt, who do not 
want to understand us, who have not the capability 
of understanding us. (Hear, hear.) e can 

ive them arguments, but we cannot give them 

rains. (“ Hear, hear, and laughter.) There are 
some who would be excessively disappointed if they 
did understand us, because they believe that 
our objects are mischievous and unfriendly to them- 
selves ; whereas our objects are entirely in harmony 
with not only their best interests, but the best in- 
terests of the Church which they profess to love so 
truly. (Hear, hear.) I should like to be able to 
address mysclf to them asI am addressing myself 
to you. And I would say two or three words both 
of advice and of instruction, and if I could of per- 
suasion, which through you might operate upon their 
minds, and, as water-dripping upon a stone, may 
wear away some of their inveterate prejudices. 
(Hear, hear.) In the first place I would say to 
them, Put yourselves into the right state of mind 
to receive truth, or truth will never reach you. If 

ou are to stir up all your bile, and in that state of 
bilious excitement listen to whatever is addressed to 
you, an angel from heaven could not convert you. 
(Hear, hear.) Be a little calm; do not let your 
passions get the mastery over you; above all, do 
not put 222 in that unseemly spirit that were 
your necks upon the ground your * ht 
tread upon them, but stand up erect like men and if 
you have objections to anything that shall be ad- 
dressed to you, answer those objections, not as if 
you were irritated as some wild animal of the forest 
may be irritated by what it cannot comprehend, but 
stand up and speak what you think, and it 
civilly if you can.” (Applause.) Again, I would 
say tosome of our friends, there are two mod es of under- 
was 2 : the one is intellectually and the 
other is by the heart. (Hear, hear.) I put it to any of 
the ladies present whether this is not true. (Laughter.) 
Arguments may be addressed to them that are per- 
fectly unanswerable so far as reason is concerned, 
but when they have to make a very important, and, 
perhaps, a paramount decision, they do not want 
their reason to be convinced so much as their 
affections. (Laughter, and Hear, hear.”) They 
must see the truth presented to them through their 
sympathies—because it is love only that can win 
love—and although you may present a most irre- 
sistible ment in favour of such and such a con- 
clusion, if such a conclusicn itself be of a moral 
and spiritual character, it must be addressed to the 
— and spiritual susceptibilities. I want our 
that medium. 
They can wring my neck, and throw me out of the 
wor if they like, but that would not alter the 
question. (Hear, hear.) They can me 
over the whole borough as they please, but that 
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will not convince even themselves. (Cheers and 
laughter.) If they would only put themselves into 
a state of . and affection, and desire and 
aspire to be in ha mony with truth, then I think 
truth would present itself to them in a very diffe- 
rent light to what it does now. They may possibly 
say the same thing of us; and we desire to hear 
them, listen to them, and profit by them. But de- 
pend upon it, where there is antagonism of thought, 
and there is sought to be anything like harmony of 
ps. it will come down through the affections, 
or rather it will go up Im the affections to the 
intellect. (Hear, hear.) ere is one thing I 
would say. I would cast reflections upon no man. 
I simply wish to express myself according to the 
convictions which have been produced upon my own 
mind, I take both the daily 1 of Bradford 
I mean two of them. (Laughter.) I read the 
papers a great deal more, perhaps, than I should 
do, considering the great extent of reading of other 
kinds that I am obliged to undertake, and I see by 
my perusal of the reports of public meetings, festive 
gatherings, and other matter of that kind, and by 
the correspondence which sometimes goes into 
those papers, that many people of Bradford have 
not learnt yet to keep themselves civil in express- 
ing themselves about other people. In the first 
place, I wish them to know that all such incivility, 
so far as it does anything, injures themselves. 
(Cheers and laughter.) So far as it is intended 
to produce any impression on my mind, it is 
as water poured on to a duck’s back—(‘‘ Hear, 
hear,” and laughter)—and so far as it is hoped 
that it will produce an effect consonant 
with truth, it is the greatest foe that can be em- 
ployed in any such contest. (Cheers.) Soft words, 
after all, cost very little, and they very often turn 
away the wrath with which questions are conducted. 
Why should they seize me or any other man by the 
throat, with the intention, if possible, to stop my 
voice from coming out of my mouth? Nothing 
would be gained by it—either by themselves or by 
truth, if they were successful. If all were to com- 
pare differences, lay them side by side, and look 
upon them with a view to be convinced of that 
which is true—for truth there is undoubtedly on 
both sides—we may get something out of it ; butif 
we are always to conduct the controversy in the 
spirit it has been conducted in by some parties in this 
borough, I am afraid the only thing that will come 
of it will be increased bitterness of feeling — if 
increased bitterness were possible —and there will 
be very little ‘‘ sweetness or light characterising the 
great movement in this borough. The hon. gentle- 
man then went on to speak of the objects of the 
Liberation Society. They did not want to put 
down anybody or anything, except that which 
they considered to be unwise, mischievous, and unjust, 
the connection between the Church and the State. 
They did not want to injure the Church or Church- 
men; they did not want to underminegtheir faith 
in the creeds; they did not want in any way to alter 
their liturgy or interfere with their religious move- 
ments internally or amongst themselves ; they did 
not want to pull them dewn from the position which 
they held; for if they liked bishops, and chose to 
pay for them, they (the Liberationists) had not the 
slightest objection. (Hear, hear.) What they 
wanted was this—to prevent those who were a par- 
ticular denemination in this country from using 
national wealth, jnfluence, and authority for the 
motion of their particular ends. Whilst they 

id so, end other people who had just the same 
right did not, there was injustice done; for that 
which was common to all was made use of by those 
who were comparatively small as compared with 
all other sects, who were a large om 4 That 
was what they wanted to putdown. They wanted 
to prevent the one icular denomination—the 
Church—from taking that which belonged to ail the 
ple for the pu of promoting its own well- 
2 ; and a mistaken view it was on the part of that 
denomination, because so far from being served by thus 
using the property and influenoe of the State, he meant 
yeligiously — it was injured and weakened by it. 
He was just reminded of something he saw on the 
hack of a bock some tract which had been diffused 
amongst those who did not think with them. The 
statement was to this effect: The Church of 
d receives no aid whatever from the State, 

either for churches, parsonages, or the support of 
ministers,”. He could not say who up that 
tract (voices: Webb, Vicar of Great Horton.”) 
Well, it was called The Great Horton Church 
Tract,” and if the Vicar of Great Horton was 
really responsible for the sentence he had just read, 
he hardly knew which most te admire—(laughter) 
— his courage in stating without the smallest 
qualification that which was not a fact, or the 
geal that prompted him to do so for the Church and 
in the service of the Church. The Church of 
England does not receive any aid whatever 
from the State!” If it could only be proved 
as a fact before that meeting that the Church 
of land had ceased to receive any aid 
from the State, the work of the Liberationists 
was done. (Cheers, and a voice, ‘‘Fire another 
hot.) Was it meant that it received no aid from 
law e the clergy had a legal status given them 
higher than the status of other ministers? Was it 
meant, for example, that it received no aid from the 
law, while bishops held seats in Parliament ? 
Because if these were not advantages and aids to 
the Church, the Church had better give them up. 
(Hear, hear.) But he knewlwhat was meant, viz., 
no sums were voted for the sustentation and main- 
tenance of the clergy of — — That might be 
true, but almost the univ extentof the property 


out of which the cle derived their tithes was 
property belonging to the State; and tithes them- 
selves were but a modified tax upon property with 
a view to the susteatation of the Church of England, 
and the 1 of so much of the produce 
of the soil for „* of the Church of 
England was the t of public law, and 
not the result of private arrangement, as many 
would try to convince them. What the law had 
set apart for ecclesiastical purposes it might set 
apart for any other purposes which it regarded as 
more important when Parliament became of opinion 
it was proper to do so. Now let him do the Church 
party justice. In this borough he did. not know 
that there was more than one church that received 
parochial endowments. All the district churches 
truly had wn out of the beueficence of the 
Christian public, and they had as much right to 
them as Dissenters had to their chapels. Whatever 
endowments had been placed upon them had been 
placed upon them by persons who were desirous of 
promoting the religion of the Church of England as 
it now stood. They did not want to alter that, and 
the onlf-effect that would be produced upon those 
churches by the separation of the Church and State, 
would be that they would be at liberty to make 
some changes which they were not now at libert 

to make in consequence of being under the domi- 
nion of the law. He contended that when the 
Church was left to exist on her own resources, her 
members would feel more disposed to activity and 
beneficence. They. desired to throw the Church 
upon her own resources. She had had the law on 
her side for three hundred years, but they (the 
Liberationists) did not want the law on their side. 
What they wanted was that the law should be 
equal to allmen. He expressed his conviction that 
the movement which been commenced would 
be ultimately successful, and he fully believed that 
the time would come that, if not the present gene- 
ration of Churchmen, at all events their children, 
would say to their (the Liberationists’) children, 
Wo are thankful for the work that your fore- 
fathers did for ours, because it has left a fair stage 
and no favour for the truths we love.” This was 
the general object they had in view. He advised 


them to organise themselves with that view, to 


advocate the principle in all its breadth, with no 
sectarian bitterness, but as a measure of justice to 
themselves, the Church party, and the people. Let 
them do it as lovingly as they could, and try to 
convince those around them. It was true that 
when any man had to perform a painful operation 
upon another he could hardly reconcile his neighbour 
to the operation. Let them not hack and tear the 
wound, hut if they had to make a wound, let them 
treat it as Izaak Walton said that worms should 
be put upon the hook for fishing—with as much 
humanity and sympathy as possible. (“ Hear, 
hear,” and laughter.) 
The motion was then carried. 


Mr. E. THomas proposed the second resolution as 
follows :— 

That in the opinion of this meeting, the support afforded 
to Mr. Miall’s motion, the arguments employed against it, 
and the spirit and tone of the whole debate, afford a strong 
incentive to renewed exertion in order to produce such a 


general conviction of the righteousness expediency of 


lishment as will secure its realisation, and they hail 
with satisfaction the formation in Great Horton of a branch 
of the Liberation Society. 
In the course of his remarks he said it was neces- 
sary for them to exert themselves in to the 
uestion until justice was done to the country. 
(ison, hear.) He congratulated the meeting on its 
object, namely, of forming a branch of the Libera- 
tion Society in Great Horton. The question now 
before them was to be the political as well as the 
religious question of the future. He advised all 
who sympathised with the remarks that had been 
made, and with the resolution, to enrol themselves 
at once as members of the society. He quite 
agreed with the resolution that renewed exertion 
was necessary to accomplish the desired object. It 
had been said that the Church was doing a t 
deal of good in agricultural districts. He did not eny 
that, but he was Ly reer to say that in some parts 
of the agricultural districts it was doing a great 
deal of harm, There had even been a considerable 
effort to wean over the Wesleyans and the Primi- 
tive Methodists to the side of the Church Estab- 
lishment. 

Mr. R. KELL, in seconding the 2 said 
that the question, when it came before the House 
of Commons, was one in which the members were 
free to do as they liked, and some of them might 

ve 3 doubt as to the feeling of their constituents 

t home. He thought it was a highly encouraging 
fact that nearly 100 members recorded their votes 
or paired in favour of this measure. As Mr. Gold- 
— Smith had Fer 3 te — it = truly 

@ beginning of the end. From the ** 
taken in chis direction, he was W * that t 
— was not very * 22 * 1 4 Leue 
ingly sanguine that the end was not far 8 
(Applause,) 

Mr. A, ILIIxdwonrx, M. P., spoke in support of 
the resolution. He said that if they —— the 
gentlemen who objected to their raising this 
question about which they were met, they would 
be unable to 82 out any question receiving any- 
thing like the attention in the public mind, or 
oceupying the public interest that it did. In the 
first — as a money question, what did it involve, 
oe out Se Gee a it was not 
nati roperty, tho ey asserted it was, 
and — had determined that it was? He 
contended that there was no difference between 
the disestablishment sought for and that of the 


Irish Church. As a money question, it had been 
variously estimated that the expense Was somewhere 
between six and seven millions perannum. Ifthat were 
diverted from its present use and appropriated for 
national purposes—for those pu in which the 
whole nation and every individual in it would get a 
share it would relieve taxation to the extent of six 
or ten millions per annum, or whatever sum might 
be realised it would divert into the national exche- 
uer. Even as a money question this was ono of 
the most gigantic which could be put before them. 
(Hear, hear.) The union of Church and State was 
a matter which, in its political and social aspect, 
was of primary consequence to the people of this 
country. They could discuss no other question but 
what was impaired and impeded in its solution by 
the existence of the union of Church and State. For 
the disentangling of their political action, therefore, 
it was very desirable—in fact, it was t essen- 
tial—that they should proceed to this question of 
the separation of Church and State. But there 
was also a social consideration about it. Favouritism 
could never be exercised without its being done at 
the expense of justice and fairness. He could say 
that they had never found a Churchman yet, how- 
ever liberal his tendencies and disposition, who 
could eradicate the feeling:—‘‘The State does 
think me better, and therefore I must be.” It was 
essential, upon social grounds, for their peace and 
concord that they should mix together, and that 
there might be no jealousy on the one side and no 
envy on the other. (Cheers.) He concluded by 
saying that Bradford stood at the present time 
triumphantly well represented in the House of 
Commons. To have one man in the Cabinet, who 
had raised himself to that high position, as the re- 
presentative of the borough as a townsman, 
and to have another who could bring before the 
House of Commons and initiate a discussion such / 
as that which took place and which compelled the 
first men there to rise and grapple with his argu- 
ments, did honour to the constituency, and they 
ought to be proud of having them. (Loud and pro- 
longed cheering. ) . 
a was then put to the meeting and 
carried unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN intimated that on the previous 
evening the names of members of the Great gee 
branch of the society had been enrolled, 
already upwards of 150 had been entered. (Ohgers.) 

On the motion of Mr. WII WII 
seconded by Mr. WILIA Oraven, the thanks of 
the meeting were voted to the chairman, and the 
proceedings terminated. 


THE RECENT DISESTABLISHMENT 
DEBATE. 


A meeting of the friends of the Liberation Society 
was held at Louth on the 30th ult. for the purpose 
of receiving a report of the local delegates to the 
Liberation Society’s conference, and of also review- 
ing the debate on Mr. Miall’s motion. After Mr. 
W. Newmavy, the Chairman, had given a sketch of 
the conference proceedings, Mr. Carveti WI 
LIAMS, who was present, delivered an address on 
the recent disestablishment debate. In the course 
of it he spoke as follows : 

„The progress of our cause will, I think, be best 
seen by contrasting what took place on Mr. Miall’s mo- 
tion in favour of the disestablishment of the Church in 
Ireland, in May, 1856, with the proceedings on the 
much graver resolution E the same bon. 
member in May, 1871. the first occasion an 
attempt was made to shirk the discussion of the 
3 by an adjournment of the House, and 
though it was defeated, the debate which took place 
was comparati vel d, and at the time seemed 
to be uninfluential. Atthe close of Mr. Miall’s speech 
there was an ominous pause, and but few 
of eminence took part in the discussion which 
eventually followed. No member of the Govern- 
r ae wr partin it until they were 
by the 


pposition for their silence, and when Lord 
almerston rose—though he delivered one of his 
airy speeches—he expressed regret that the discus- 
dend the suction, e that ae Megas: 
the motion, asserting an . 
ment was a p organisation of a civilised 
country, and that he never would agree - 
tute voluntaryism for an Establishment. 80 little 
importance was attached to the division by the 
— of the motion that only 163 members 
t 


ht it necessary to record their votes 
it, and the votes on both sides did not ee 256. 
We have, however, moved on in the fifteen years 
which have since „and acco on the 
9th of May last all these conditions were de 


changed. The rness of the public to obtai 
admission to the House was such as is rarely shown 
a 


in the case of a debate originated by a private 
member, and I know that the 33 as 
well as the members generally never 
been so troubled with applications which 
could not be acceded to. The attendance 
of members was also large, and the fact that 
leaders on both sides were p- indicated 
im ce attached to the discussion. 
apes at qpenter ene ten in 1856, 
respects, his speech was one c 
tained attention than that 
Church question. It was, however, 
out with the most marked interest 
except during the dinner hour, 


ver from the beginning to 
this occasion ——— 
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the end. 
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from their opponents to induce them to ; for, 
so soon as the motion had been moved and seconded, 
the Home Ar Sir — 4 * 
together to a eir speeches, wi ose 0 
Mr. Disraeli and Mr, Gladstone, lifted the debate 
up to a level which greatly increased both its inte- 
rest and its importance. (Hear.) And the division 
roved to be as important as the debate; for, it 
bei felt to be necessary that the motion should 
be decisively rejected, as many as 374 members 
voted inst it, and 463 members, in all, voted 
in the division. Apart from the character of the 
debate, the mere fact that it took place is highly 
significant ; especially considering that a large 
majority of the House were opposed to the views 
of the mover; that the House of Commons dis- 
likes discussions on what are called abstract pro- 
positions, and that at the time its attention was 
pre by other topics. But the ie 
must eee OS ee, ee 
had to the character of Mr. Miall’s speech, and, 
indeed, of the whole discussion. (Hear, hear.) I 
need not be the conn Mr. Miall, for the merits 
of his speech have recognised in the hand- 
somest terms by more illustrious, as well as more 
impartial, critics. (Cheers.) Nor shall I pay him 
the doubtful compliment of expressing surprise —as 
h sides have done—at the un- 
road, and the statesmanlike cha- 
racter of the speech with which he submitted his 
motion. (Cheers.) Those of us who knew him 
best never that he would display any 
other qualities—(loud cheers); but it is 
to have made such an impression on the minds o 
those who had probably misunderstood or were 
prejudiced against him. (Hear.) And, a from 
that, comparatively trifling causes might have pre- 
vented Mr. Miall carrying out his intentions fully 
and successfully ; but it is not too much to say that 
our principles have never been so plainly and so 
forci 22 before Parliament since Parliament 
came existence. (Loud cheers.) I shall not 
attempt to review the debate ; but there were one 
or two points about it which are worthy . ore 
mention. One was the calmness and the feel- 
ing by which it was characterised. That of itself 
is a circ which cannot be over-valued, 
and which will considerable influence on the 
future of this controversy. (Hear, hear.) I hope 
that the Established clergy, the speakers of the 
Church Institutions, and the adherents of the Estab- 
lishment y, will note the fact that no violent 
or comtemptuous epithets were hurled at Mr. 
Miall—(cheers) that the Liberation Society was 
but slightly referred to, and that its members, in- 
stead of being denounced as robbers, spoliators, 
and revolutionists, were regarded as men who are 
entitled to advocate the 2 which they hold; 
while it was not so much contended that those 
opinions were unsound, as that the country was 
to adopt them as the basis of 
second noticeable cha- 


ents by which the motion 
Was met by its opponents. (Hear, hear.) What 
were they? That separation of Church and State 
was impossible—or that it was unconstitutional—or 
that the existence of a national conscience required 
the maintenance of an Establishment—or that dis- 
oe ae ) aad 
that it w e State, ing eq 
ruin on the Church? On the Tr these 
old-fashioned and respectable 
tacitly abandoned, and, instead of 
porters of the Establishment were content wit 
ing that it is an institution which is doing a 


great of good, that to abolish it would be an 
eee 
is or 
— . [Choeers.) —— tak ates 
Mr. Miall given notice of his motion, I atated, 
55 

vour, 

which the ablest men could, at the present time, 


it 


i 


most 


f 
§ 


we 

of the tone 

ment, Mr. an 
incident years 
23 which I the late 
weak Opposi- 
tion rose to 
reply, gentle- 
men, tlemen 
to come * (Laughter. 
And a0, you that the 
Home his inatruo- 
Society, much 
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THE 


lish Church as clearly as he new it in the case of the 
Church in Ireland, (Ch 


NONCONFORMIST. 


—— 


eers.) I do not wonder 


that he should shrink from the 2 they must 
needs be herculean shoulders which can bear the 
burden involved in the disestablishment, not of one 


only, but of three Established Churches. 
hear.) When Mr. Gladstone was preparing 


for the 


work in Ireland, he told a friend of mine—in the 


words of Abraham Lincoln—that it was a big | consider that Oxford i tl aay Fehrs 
job“; but, big as it was, he undertook it, and we ord is more inclined to infidelit 


all know how he accomplished the work. 


cheers. ) 


(Loud 
But the disestablishment of the Church 


of England is a far bigger job—(Hear, hear)—and, 
t, it is not bre that Mr. Gladstone 
ut, 


I re 
should shrink from it. 
genius, his co 


notwithstanding his 
and his conscientiousness— 


(cheers) —that Tight honourable gentleman will not 
always be the pivot on which the political world 


will turn 


; and, depend upon it, when public opinion 


in favour of disestablishment is strong and unmis- 


takeable, 
lead the 


the man, or men, will be forthcoming to 
movement to a triumphant issue. (Loud 


cheers.) This merit, at least, can always be claimed 
for Mr. Gladstone—that he has shown to, perha 
the statesmen of another era how the work is to 
effected—(cheers)—though I hope that, when the 


process is repeated, we s 


measure—the Irish Church Act. 
=o 


ili note 


it. Some of you may, per 


‘votes in 


improve upon even that 
(Cheers and 
) I will not enlarge on the division, but 
only two or three facts in connection with 
think ninety-one 
favour of the motion but a small num- 


ber; but it was but two votes fewer than Mr. 
Miall obtained in 1856, although the Irish 


Church question had been 


discussed 


repeatedly 
in Parliament, and had materially influenced 


the course of 
solid one, and one which is lik 


political affairs. The minority was a 
to hold together 


and to w year by year. (Hear, hear.) Soon 
after Mr. Miall gave his 


— me that some eonspicuous 
mem 


gave his notice last year word was 
onconformist 


rs had expressed their determination not to 


vote with him, and it was suggested 


duct o 


emphatically depreca 
that 


that such con- 
t to be publicly reprobated. I, however, 
such a course ; believi 


reflection, and the course of events, would | 


not a few doubti 


members to take their pro 
the division, and the result has justi 


es 
t anticipation. (Cheers.) If a hostile majority 


of 285 votes seems to be so 


crushi 
of Tory 
mem 


as to be almost 
remember that it is largely com 
votes, and also that about 140 Li 


bers— for reasons known to themselves, but 


which we are at liberty to guess at—refrained from 


voting. 


(Hear.) That is our army of reserve, on 


which we shall draw more and more largely every 
year. (Loud cheers.) Some of the absentees have 
already expressed their intention to vote with Mr. 
Miall next time—(cheers and laughter) ;—and as the 
next general election draws near there will be in- 
creased sensitiveness to the pressure of that opinion 


which we hope b 


our future efforts to create. 


(Cheers.) Mr. Williams then proceeded to point 
out the duty which the debate and division imposed 
on the Society’s supporters, and also to combat the 

otion, insisted upon by Sir Roundell Palmer, that 


the existence of 


justice. 


e Establishment involved no in- 


Resolutions expressing satisfaction at the Confe- 


ions a ay and at the 
and of the debate to which it | 


of Mr. Miall, 
were then spoken 


to by the Rev. W. Herbert, the Rev. W. 123 
mith; 


the Rev. 


E. W. Cantrill, and Mr. Charles 


and Mr. Carvell Williams was warmly thanked for 
his attendance and address. 


WOOLWICH. 


A conference of the subscribers and friends of the 
Liberation Society was held at Woolwich on Mon- 


day last 


(5th inst). The Rev. H. Hercus presided. 


There were several Nonconformist ministers present, 


and also 


many of the most active supporters of the 


Liberal interest in the town. Mr. JoHN TEMPLETON, 
F. R. G. S., delivered an excellent address on Our 
future course of action as indicated by the Debate 
in the House of Commons.” The following resolu- 
tion was moved by the Rev. J. M. Camp, seconded 


by Mr. GEorGE 


HITE, supported by several other 


gentlemen, and carried unanimously— That this 


meeting 


regards with much satisfaction the recent 


debate in the House of Commons on Mr. Miall’s 
motion for the disestablishment of State-Churches, 
believes that the time is fast approaching when 


the will demand that the Government shall 
legi Majest secure perfect religious equality to all 
er 


also carri 


s subjects.” er resolution wan 


eligi 
ion from the control and patronage of the State, 
and is of opinion that at 44 —. election any 


professedly Liberal candidate who will not distinctly 
ledge himself to advocate the disestablishment of 
tate-Churches should not receive the support of 
nal, who are anxious to support the principle of 


equality.” 


PROFESSOR JOWETT ON UNIVERSITY 
TESTS. 


y. 
and German literature have 


4 2 
— 7s 2 


Jun 7, 1871. 


testa, in his opinion, admit of ambiguity, and a 
negative test bad effects of its own; and 
the proposal of Sir Roundell Palmer, to exact 
from teachers a pledge not to use their influence 
against the Church of would not work 
He admits t + Pewee . — osophy 

largely inc the 
candidates for classical honours ; but he does not 


than the rest of our and country. He strong 
objects to clerical 8 as tenting to rien a 
the circle of choice, and so to introduce inferior 
men into a college where intellectual merit should 
en. pt other beget nia Even the 
vinity professors a eased from tests, he 
„thinks it quite possible to have s 
of divinity br Church of 6 ‘for Dis 
sen students, and, ‘perhaps,’ for Roman 
Catholic students.” He considers ‘‘ public opinion 
a better safeguard than all religious tests, even 
for such a purpose as 8 up the present re- 
ligious services within the College chapels. ' He would 
have a religious education in spite of the tole- 
ration of a variety of creeds and of teachings, and 
he does not think that such an education would 
2 impracticable; and he does not consider 
enominational colleges desirable, though he 
„would not prohibit them”; but he would follow 
the precedent of the University Commissioners in 
respecting a founder’s wishes strictly for fy years 
after his decease. He would have the Divinity 
lecturers or professors dependent partly, but not 
wholly, on their pupils or audiences. He considers 
that a — in the right direction has been taken at 
Balliol and other colleges in ing attendance at 
the chapel service quite 7 4 on week-days, 
almost so on Sundays; and in making the 0 
of reading for the final classical schools more wide 
and diversified than it was in the days when he was 
an und tuate. Mr. J. S. Mill’s, Mr. Lecky’s, 
Mr. H aang works, as well as Locke, 
Hume, Sir William Hamilton, and Kant, are now 
freely but not slavishly read ; and the result is that 
the young men’s studies range over a wider field— 
not that they are more shaken in their belief or 
beliefs. In case of non-resident fellowships he 
would have them limited to six or seven years; 
and he considers that, whatever may have been the 
case in other days, when the Church of England 
was the Church of the whole nation, it is unjust 
now, when it is the Church of only one-half, that it 
should have all the teaching and all the endowments. 
In conclusion, if Nonconformists are to benefit b 
Oxford, he would have them educated along wi 
the other students in the existing colleges, 80 
as to enter into the spirit of the and not 
in separate denominational institutions, which would 
not tend to breadth of viewsor liberality of opi- 
nions. 


Tue Bennett Casz.— The case of Shepherd v. 
Bennett, before the Judicial Committee, stands 
No. 41 in the list, and, unless specially appointed, 
will probably not be heard in the ensuing s 

THe GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CuurRcH met on M night in Dublin. The 
retiring Moderator, Professor delivered an 
address, and the Rev. L. E. Berkeley, of Lurgan, was 
elected Moderator for the ensuing year. In his 
address he referred to the education question, and 
said he hoped no change would be made which would 
a sg any but unsectarian education into 


ARCHDEACON Dewnison’s first public use of ro- 
stored health has been to fire off a double- 
of two Gravamina 
E nne 
of Can , the first ing to u 
of the Privy Council in the Purchas case, which he 
strongly denounces ; the second relating to the 
Westminster scandal in regard to the admission of 


to Dr. 


D. C. L. be — by diploma 

Joseph John Ignatius von Döllinger, of the Univer- 
sity of Munich. 

HuRCH ESTABLISHMENTS. — A 


co 


Establishments} is becoming 
day. It will soon have no rivals left. The only 


The evidence of Professor Jowett, the new Master | i 


of Balliol 


of Lo 


Oxford, is printed at the end of the 
of the Select Committee of the House 


on Universi 


Jux 7, 1871. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Or 
E 


== — : tin 


at the Rochford Petty Sessions, and 


—— and could not be held 


it She grape 
tions given in his catechism ; but this is conjecture. 


Barling is- an ee village five miles from 
Mr. Gace’s congregation numbers from 
three to twenty, and the service is quite destitute 


Southend ; Mr 
of ritual. 


Wrlsn M. P.'s ann Retigiovs Equaniry.—At 
the annual meeting of the Congregationalists of 
this county, held last week at Llandrillo, near Cor- 
wen, and at which some sixty of the leading mem- 
bers of the denomination in that district were 
present, great satisfaction was expressed at the vote 


of Mr. T. Holland, the member for Merionethshire, 


in favour of Mr. Miall’s motion, and the hope ex- 
pressed that the Liberals of the county would ever 
succeed in returning members who would vote on 
the same side. The following resolution was passed 
tional Association 


charged with 
2 several of his pigs and cows. The defendant 

that he was more of a scholar than a 
mn ible for his 
bailiffs negligence. The bench, however, decided 
otherwise, and fined him a round sum for each 
animal starved. . The country folk say he was only 
trying to make his pigs observe the season of Lent 
r manner, and according to the instruc- 


Dr. Pusey, has created a great deal of attention at 
the University. It has been published in the 
Undergraduates’ Journal, and sets forth the doctrine 
of the real presence in the most unmistakeable 
language. e times are chan since the Pro- 
fessor of [Hebrew was suspended for preaching 
similar doctrines in the University pulpit. 

THE MANCHESTER NONCONFORMISTS AND THE 
Puli Schools. — The following petition has been 
presented to Parliament :— 


To the Honourable the Commons of Great Britain and 
Ireland in Parliament Assembled. 
The humble petition of the Nonconformist Associa- 
tion of Manchester and Salford showeth : 

That your petitioners are members of an association 
consisting of representatives from the chief Nonconfor- 
mist churches of Manchester, Salford, and the neigh- 
bourhood, formed for the purpose of promoting religious 
equality. 3 

That the attention of your ge ag has been 
directed to the statutes proposed by the Public Schools 
Commissioners for the constitution of new governing 
bodies for various great public schools. 

That your petitioners have seen with sincere gratifi- 
cation that in the case of the Rugby, Charterhouse, and 
Shrewsbury Schools, the qualification for membership 
in the governing body is free from any theological or 
sectarian restriction. 


i re nates See — rr. 
At int, therefore, a few well-wishers were in- 
4 Pere th “follo ao anton 
e e met at . 
tional Rooms, Sou Set- Revs. J. C. 


arrison, Jos. Beasley, G. L. 
J. Pillans, Wm. Guest, and Messrs. 
A. Marshall. By their advice the 


0 
| 


larged, and it became a cause of great tha 
Thos. Scrutton, Esq., acceded to est to become 
22 an ae n might d be ** 
represen portant coun 
act for 8 on the rer of 
management. the 6th of March Mr. Morley in- 
vited the members of the committee his 
rooms in Wood-street, and ex his conviction of 
the importance of at once | out for suitable 
mises, or for a freehold site for building. This 


engaged the careful attention of the committee 
next — — * 1 Marshall were 
specially occu n business, procured parti- 
culars of premises to be let or of land for sale in locali- 
ties within twenty miles of London, 

The follo were the conditions laid down by the 
committee :— and cheap access to Lond 


the services of competent professors, aad the co- 
tion of a me litan 8 a site, healthy, 


4 
F 


at the Conference of the Con y 
2 Oe ö elevated, well drained, and not too costly; proximity 
1 e, held wwe 8 1 e That in the case, however, of the Harrow and Win- to one or more well-established reg Jon 

this conference express its aud | chester Schools, your petitioners observe with regret | churches, where the pupils might worship; ag a mode- 


implicit confidence in E. . Richards, Esq., M.P., | that it is required that the members of the verning | rate price for abet os rg and other 
as the representative of this county in Parliament, | body should be members of the Church of England. am i 


and wishes to tender him its most hearty thanks | That your petitioners have been informed that in | committee :—Le 
for the support he has given by his late votes both | regard to the school at Harrow such a qualification has | Chislehurst, Croydon, Ealing, 
to the principle of religious equality and Liberal | hitherto never been demanded. ‘ d. 
legislation ‘in general. d would also request the | That your petitioners consider such a restrictive . 


hon. member to press the Government to proceed 


with thé Ballot Bill with the least possible delay.” 


THE RELIGION OF MiIxORS.— Another case involv- . 
ing the * re of minors has just been decided by 
An application had 
been made by the guardians of five minors that 


the Irish Chancellor. 
they should be brought up in the Roman Catholic 
religion. The minors were the children of a Roman 
Catholic father and a Protestant mother. The father 
is dead. Edward, the eldest son, was born on the 
26th of February, 1856; Frank Henry, born 26th 


clause as op to the tendency of modern legislation 
and inconsistent with the liberal policy which your 
honourable House has sanctioned with regard to the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

That your petitioners further believe that such a re- 
striction is not in accordance with those principles of 
religious equality which your petitioners are anxious to 
see fully carried out. 

That your petitioners therefore earnestly pray your 
honourable House to withhold your sanction from the 
restrictive clauses in question. 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 


above Milton, near Gra 
Marshall, and the Rev, J. 
to view the ground. 
situated in point of 
healthiness. It stood 


suline breezes. 


of November, 1858; William, born 26th of July, 
1860; Patrick Edgar, born 22nd of March, 1862; 
and Oharles James, born 2lst of July, 1864. All 
had been baptized Roman Catholics; but their 


— mad 
Religions und Denominntionnl Retws, ur Pat, uncl it was d 
3 declined 


father, during a portion of his life, seems to have 

allowed them to be instructed in the Protestant 

religion. In his will he ay directed the children 
y 


to be brought up piously and religiously ” ; and 
the Lord Chancellor held that he — them to 


be Roman Catholies. But, his lordship added, the 
court, although it usually ordered that children 
should be brought up in the religion of their father, 


recognised the principle that circumstances might 
arise which would render such a course injurious 


e had 
seen the children, and he found that the two 


to the religious interests of the children. 


younger had formed no definite religious opinions, 


and, therefore, in their case, the father’s opinions 
il. The other three had, unquestion- 


must ail, 
ably, formed Protestant opinions. Their mother, 
having ‘been left to act as she pl 


had formed opinions adverse to Roman Catholicism. 
When the religi 


had na discretion, the law being imperative. 

Tun Bisnor oF LONDON AND CHURCH VEST- 
MENTS.—The Bishop of London, at his ordination 
on last, followed out the late judgment of 
the Judicial Committee of Privy Council in the case 
of ** Hibbert-v. Purchas,” and wore a ; ae 
best idea of its 13 that can be given to 
those who have not seen such a vestment is a lady’s 
wate f cloak. It is made of purple silk, lined 
with k silk, and destitute of trimmings. The 


; eased, had exer- 
cised control over them from their birth, and they 


) ious principles of the children were 
settled, the court could not allow them to be 
shaken to their foundation by interfering with 
them or 1 to force another religion 
upon them. As to the apparent hardship of 4 
rating. the chiidren, all he could say was that he 


COLLEGE FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF 
CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS. 


A meeting of subscribers and donors to this insti- 
tution was held on the afternoon of Tuesday, May 
the 30th, at the London Missionary Society’s Board 
Room, Blomfield-street. 1 

The Rev. J. C. Harrison 4 sem and called 
on the Rev. J. Beazley, of Blackheath, to offer 

rayer. The CHATRMAN then in a few sentences, 
introduced the business of the meeting, referring 
particularly to the fact that the want of such an 
institution had been long felt ; and that the scheme 
* in some quarters, of providing a central 
fund to 5 the payments for pupils at 
various schools, had not received the smallest 
countenance in the way of subscriptions. He then 
called upon the Rev. Wm. Guest to read a report 
9 the provisional committee, which is as 
ollows :— \ 


In the summer of 1870 the project was pondered of 


founding a superior school for Con tional ministers’ 
daughters, to which they could be 
within the ability of pastors with limited inoomes, and 
which, under the management of a board of ministers 
and laymen, would secure public confidence. The in- 
stitution intended was one where the curriculum would 
be very much the opposite of that of a merely fashion- 
able 

d to the University examinations for women, 
Would XT be thus disposed ; where they would be 
fitted to rod high positions as teachers; where a truly 
religious culture would be the chief care; where pro- 
vision would be made for domestic training; and 
where girls could be admitted for 15/. a year, 
and allowance made for such girls as came from a 
distance of over one hundred miles. Towards 


mitted on terms has been 


-school ; where the pupils would be pre- 


f 


i 
: 
: 
i 


eyeand care, The land 

Arte 

managemen en 

Wilson, Nisbett, Scrutton, Marshall, and 
, arrison, Alex. Thomson, R. 


1 


f 


: 


1 
Ee 


f 
j 


after hearing the statements 
to secure a suitable site, it be 
tive committee to erect the 
bap ave dll should 
n ques passing 

: completed, and 


cope Was substituted for the chimere. this object Mr, and Mrs. Nisbett, of Gravesend, demand. The 
were made that the new dress was less dignified | mised 100. The Rev. Josiah Viney, the hon. secretary | acknowledgmen 
than the old episcopal habit. One merit attaching of Lewisham School, and Samuel Morley, Esq., M.P., | Union for voti 


to the-cope is this: a bishop is only obliged to wear 
it when officiating in his cath ; cathedrals are 
an 9 ge A even in summer, and 
a warm garment can be fully appreciated by the 

I wearer. “ 
) THE PrRessyYTerRIAN CuurcH (IRELAND) Act is 
at first sight a i islation. Its 


were consulted. Each of these 8 
encouragement. The former furnished that 
there had been a long-felt necessity for such an institu- 
tion. Visits were 


harmless * 
friends have, 2 wisely, said 


Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 
It kept the noiseless tenor of its way, 5 


tle about its 
merits, and its possible enemies have let it pass un- 
noticed. 


pecuniary . 
cular was written, explaining the 
rr 

deacons of 


cordial approval and kind w. 


—the Rev. Samuel Marti 
chairman Uni 


oul : . 
Salt, of Lightcliffe, and Mrs. Edward Crossley, of 
fax. For the next three months the labour 


not a week, 
were not tokens vouchsafed that over t 
there was the watchful care of Him who is “ the God 
of the families of Israel. It must also be recorded 
that objections which were started were afterwards laid 
aside with singular candour, and 

lowest incomes expressed 


and difficulty t rene “oe 2 


of a school 
The recent which would ot be entirely © le 
At the beginning of February, 1871, the monetary 


1 


the provisional 

gems werde to an entirely nem er. K 
draft trust-deed the ma 
subscribers will be the The ; 
managers — ieaiees 


to others than ond change : 

in the cond 4 f 

example, be terms in en- 

ceptional cases The trust-deed, 

pn reaper ec — 

ve 

Farry out the in who oon 

‘itiens? thas the local habitation, tion, 
tions : 

and a name”; that it | 

London ; — * 

to girls likely managers have 
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done no more than prepare for the fulfilment 
of these conditions. They painfully feel that as Con- 
8 we have not done our duty to . 
e have not carefully trained them in the principles, 
nor sufficiently — . their influence in the main - 
tenance of Protestant Non conformity. We have been 
especially unmindful of daughters fathers suffer 
heavy disabilities for their Dissenting ia age 
who themselves suffer with their parents. mana 
believe that this project to help those who wish to 
p themselves * ge very small cost to the churches, 
confer benefits which will be immense, It will open a 
pathway to a brighter future for who now start life 
under serious disadvantages. It will relieve Christ's minis- 
ters from the necessity of 


pas a on 3 pipe sai it | ? 


from receiving, 

will confer equal : those who, 
} a unable to 3 I ters oe point 
deem n „ will no to a wealthy patron, 
„ The on 1 bogota! 
large, but the first will make all after ones inex- 
nsive. The inevi tendency of the times is that 
— schools alone can secure a competent staff of 
teachers and masters. Certainly there will be no out- 
lay that does not clearly aim at subsequent efficiency 
G nds, therefore, the provisional managers 

ese grou erefore, the provi ma 
have been willing to devote e solicitude to a 
movement which will carry hope to hundreds of anxious 
homes, will assure godly ministers, who are increasingly 
subject to the contemptuous treatment of ritualistic 
clerical opponents, of the sympathy of the churches, 
and will prove at once most opportune when the educa- 
tion of women is taking a higher , and most 
blessed in its issues upon tho cause of the Lord Jesus 

Christ, and on that of the world's evangelisation. 

After the reading of this re the following 
resolution was moved by J. F. Hawkins, Esq. 
tex-chairman of the London Missionary Society's 
Board of Directors), in a brief speech, in the course 
of which 2 out some verbal corrections 
desirable in the draft of trust-deed laid upon the 


table: 

This „ having received from the provisional com- 
RRE the proceedings in connection with 
the formation of the College for the - 


the college available at as early a period as possible. 
The Rev. Dr. Fercuson cordially seconded the 
resolution. 


— — e had — and 1 
8 with objections to the selection 

—.— as the site of the coll He 
could not help thinking that the committee had 
been, probably unconsciously, influenced in their 
decision by the residence at Gravesend of the 
gentleman who had been really the father of the 


Mr. THomas Scrurron (treasurer of the college) 
assured the meeting that the committee had selected 
the site entirely on its own merits, and quite inde- 
pendently of the residence of Mr. Guest at Graves- 
end. Mr. Guest had indeed demurred, as stated 
in the to the college being brought to 
Gravesend. In reference to the site itself, Mr. 
Scrutton was able to state from careful personal 
observation that it was of the most admirable and 
healthy character. Situated nearly 200 feet above 
the sea level, at a distance from the water of 
almost twomiles, on a chalk and sand soil, it afforded 
the double advantage of a really inland position, 
with some influence from the tide. It should not 


* err ae 
ve acilities in e 
* great securing 


tations made by 
conviction that a more eligible 
position could not be found. 

Several other gentlemen were able from personal 
‘ence, in one case extending over forty years’ 
knowledge of the locality, and from ble 


; 


was far from relaxing, and that, however 
be accounted for, it was a i 


testimony, to assert that the climate off 


of Trinity College, Cambridge, has accepted an in- 
vitation to become minister of the church meeting 
at Common Close, Warminster. 

Amongst the recent deaths which have taken 
lace at Bristol are those of the Rev. Matthew 
ickie, for many years pastor of the United Pres- 

rian Church in that city, and the Rev. John’ 
Glendenning, minister of the Tabernacle. The 
funeral of Mr. Glendenning at Arno’s-vale 
cemetery on Thursday was attended by a large 
number of persons, and the funeral address was 
delivered by the Rev. David Thomas. 

Inkiey.—A series of services was held at this 
lace on Thursday last in connection with tho re- 
cognition of the Rev. 8. D. Hillman, as pastor of 
the wy a, so Church. The usual prayer was 
— es — Rev. J. sat. cok after — the 

. Dr. Mellor preac enforcing with great 
power the duties of the people towards the man 
they had selected to betheir minister. At the close 
of the morning service a large company sat down 
to a cold collation, provided by the ladies of the 
congregation. Congratulatory speeches followed ; 
and in the evening Se ap meeting was held, under 
the presidency of W. H. Conyers, a of Leeds. 
Short and pointed addresses were given by the Rev. 
E. R. Conder, of Leeds ; the Rev. Dr. Campbell, of 
Bradford ; the Rev. G. H. Brown, of Eccles; Mr. 
T. P. Muff; Mr. Wm. Byles, of Bradford; and by 
the newly-settled pastor. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL COMMEMORATION AT HALWAX.— 

On Whitsun-Tuesday a gathering, numbering 50,000 

le, assembled in the Manufacturer’s Piece Hall, 
ifax, to celebrate the eighth commemoration of 
the foundation of Sunday-schools. The festival, 
which is confined to schools connected with the 

Nonconformists, is held every five years, and is one 
of the most interesting events which occur in the 
district. There were 103 schools in attendance, 
with 3,901 teachers and 24,592 scholars, 400 vocal 
performers, and 500 instrumentalists, a 
— of about 30,000. The — | * 
onged principally to twenty-t and the 
3 belonged to schools in the parish of 
Halifax. Special galleries were erected round the 
hall, which covers about an acre of ground, and 
these were occupied by upwards of 20,000 spectators. 
The music sung on the occasion included two 
Cc „The Heavens are telling,” by Haydn, 
and the Hallelujah Chorus, by Handel, and five 

tunes, two of which were 9 com 

or the occasion by local musicians. o training 
of the children to take in the gath 
ocoupied many weeks. . Abel Dean conducted, 
and among the gentlemen present in the course of 
the day were the Right Hon. James Stansfeld, M.P., 
and Sir Titus Salt. 

GenERaL Baprists.—On Wednesday, the minis- 
ters and delegates of the General Baptist churches 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire held their conference 
at Queensbury. The proceedings were opened in 
the morning, when a sermon was preached from 

Galatians vi. 14, by the Rev. J. Taylor, of 
Denholme. After dinner, which was provided in 
the schoolroom, for about eighty ministers and 
delegates from a distance, a meeting was held in 
the e , the Rev. R. Hardy occupying the 
chair. del were called upon to rt 
the state and condition of their respective —— 
from which it 5 — that many of them are 
- ing with ulties arising from the build- 
ing of chapels and schools. Sixty-five members 
have been added to the churches subsequent to the 
last conference, and there are thirty-one inquirers 
or candidates for baptism. A long discussion took 
place upon a proposition as to the desirability of 
recommending the college committee to it 
young men as students who may be wishful to 
receive an English education only, with a view to 
Rr small 
village churches. The resolution was adopted with 
a few M The conference then — 
to consi chapel-building cases, ught 
its - asa 9. to a close that evening. . 

SRX Home Misstonary Society anp County 

AssociaTion.—The spring meetings of this society 
were held at ings on the 25th May. The com- 
Rober met X. ten Saar in the v of 
Nobertson- street Chapel. large amount of mis- 

sionary and association business was attended to, 
and some questions of special interest came under 


G. O. Frost, Horsham. 
Tae Wesieyan Meruopists.—The Ltr Bac 
mem In 


the society during the ear was 347,103, show- 
388 Already, remarks 
the Christian World, ‘there have been anxious and 


lengthy discussions in some of the district meetings 
as to the canses of this decline. Chapels are bein 


| built in all directions, to the value of hundreds of 


thousands of pounds per annum; day-school edluca- 
tion is carried on to an extent vastly 

than y; the various connexional funds are 
being well supported ; but the inner fellowship of 
the church, instead of increasing with increase of 
ministerial labourers and the material progress of 
the Church, actually shows a decrease. Some will 
account for this fact in one way and some in an- 
other ; but the question seems to narrow itself down 
to this—either the gate of entrance into the Wes- 
leyan fold is too strait, or there is not a sufficient 
degree of spiritual life in the body to draw within 
it those who are ‘hearers’ in the various chapels. 
For it seems that, so far as can be estimated, the 


number of attendants at Wesleyan of worship 
has increased. The subject will tless engage 
anxious attention at the f ing Conference ; 
and it would be well if earnest la could have 


an opportunity of stating their vicws on that occa- 
sion. The preparatory committees are confessedly 
insufficient to admit of the due consideration of the 
vastly important questions affecting the progress of 
the body. ‘ representation,’ however, though 
it promises to be brought abont before long, is 
yet in the future; the Conference action on this 
a eT. must at present depend upon the preachers 

one. 

CONGREGATIONAL MEMORIAL HAU Ax D LI RARx. 
In the year 1862 the Congregationslists of Eng- 
land and Wales resolved to commemorate. the 
expulsion of 2,000 cle en from the Church of 
England, all of whom me. Noncouformista, in 
consequence of their refuaing to give their unqualiſied 
‘‘assent and consent to the ritual and Church ser- 
vice as — established by 2 of 1 It 
appears m a report recently pu 2 
sum of nearly 250,000“. was raised, ‘‘ special and 
extra,” to commemorate this event, and that 
200,000/. of that amount had been applied for the 


erection of new chapels, the opening of new schools, a 


and other religious purposes, the remaining 50, 
being pana rt * the subscribers towards th 
building of a memorial hall, library, and offices, for 
the use of al the societies connected with the de- 
nomination. A site for the hall was first purchased 
in New Earl- street; but the Metropolitan District 
Railway Company have taken that property, and are 
now erecting their Cannon-street and Mansion- 
house station there. The e ittee of the hall and 
library have just purchased a freehold site in Far- 
ringdon-street, being part of the ground on which 
the old Fleet Prison stood, an, which commended 
itself as being at once central and convenient of 


access from all of London. Here a spacious 
e 


a block of rey ait reg will 
be highly ornamental in that important ty, and 
help much towards filling up one, at least, of the many 
vacant spaces by which the City has been so long 
disfigured. The site is nearly opposite to the new 
street from Farringdon-street to Holborn—another 
great City improvement. 

East Cowr;.—On the 16th ultimo a meeting of 
present and former teachers and elder scholars of 
the 23 ape Sunday-school, East Cowes, 
Isle of Wight, was held in the schoolroom, when a 
presentation was made to Mrs. Maria Hill, a valued 
teacher and the secretary of the on her 
leaving East Cowes, after a residence there cf 
thirty-eight years. The presentation consisted of a 
handsome ‘‘ what-not,” with inscription on a silver 
plate, and was made, in the name of the sub- 
scribers, by the pastor, the Rev. F. H. Williams. 
Among the contributors are the Rev. J. Denham 
Smith, of Dublin, who was formerly in the business 
establishment of the late Mr. Hill, in East Cowes ; 
the Rev. J. and Mrs. Basley, of ; the Rev. 
J. and Mrs. Waite, of Cardiff; and the Rev. J. 


22nd ult., a well-attended and 
of the church and congregation 


meeting was characterised by a spirit 

Christ. Congregational chapel is 
— of worship built in East Cowes. 
in the 

on of the ch 

pastor, 

interesting 
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of Scarborough, the Rev. J. Dawson, of Bingley, 
and the Rev. Mr. Thomas, of Meltham. He also 
referred to the war which had during the year been 
raging on the continent, and to its awful results. 
The rev. gentleman concluded his address by 
noticing the amount of. intemperance which exists 
in this country, and to the means which were 
“used to suppress it. The report of the 
secretary was then read, and a financial 
statement was e with regard to the funds of 
the Itinerant or Home Missionary Society, the 
receipts of which rags the year were stated 
to have been 6831. 2s. 5d., being nearly double 
the amount received the previous year. 
the motion of Alderman Crowther, of Lockwood, 
seconded by the Rev. W. Best, of Leeds, and 
supported by Mr. J. Brooke, of Huddersfield, the 
report was adopted. A dinner was provided for 
the ministers and friends in the schoolroom be- 
1 to the United Free Church, which was 
ded by more than 600 persons. In the after- 
noon another meeting was held in the chapel, the 


again presiding. Letters and 


of the statistics which were given 
it. appeared that the association comprises forty-nine 
— stations, 10,016 members, eighty- seven 

unday-schools, 17,281 Sunday-scholars, and 2,062 
teachers; and that there has been an increase of 
forty members during the year. On Wednesday 
there was an early prayer-meeting, after which the 


annual meeting of the Chapel Society was 
held; Mr. Wm. Stead, the ident, occupying the 
chair. A was read by the secretary, which, 


on ‘the. motion of Dr. Acworth, was adopted. An 
earnest appeal on the behalf of the aged ministers 
was made by Ald. Cole, after which eloquent ad- 
dresses were delivered by the Rev. J. P. Chown, 
Mr. Stead, and Ald. Crowther, of Lockwood. At 
eleven o'clock there. was another meeti for 
prayer, after which the Association Sermon was 

reached by the Rev. J. Russell, of Trinity Chapel, 
Bradford. At two o’clock there was a meeting for 
the transaction of business. A series of resolutions 
were submitted by Dr. Green, of Rawdon College, 
on the disestablishment of the Church, national 
education, the Continental war, and the tempe- 
rance questi all of which were unanimously 
agreed to. In the evening, an excellent discourse 
was delivered by the Rev. J. Lewitt. The pro- 
ceedings of the Conference were thus brought to a 


- NORTHAMPTONSHIRE ASSOCIATION OF Barrier 
Cnuncnss.— On Tuesday and Wednesday last the 
106th anniversary of the above association was held 
at Milton, a pleasant and — — village about 
three or four miles from Northampton. Thirty- 
three ministers of this dcnomination, and double 


There 
is an invested fund of 4,200/., there are three aged 
ministers, and five ministers’ widows receiving aid 
from this fund, 345/. having been distributed 
amongst them during the past year ; there are fifty 
honorary and thirty iary members belongin 
to the society, three of the latter being roceiv 
that morning. At twelve o’clock the ministers and 
the Rev. J. T. Brown being 


for the year. Ah having been 
Bristowe, of Woodford, offered 
after which the Rev. T. H. Holyoak, 


circular letter for the year, 
ing amusements. The 


ter was 
ordered to be printed with the ministers 
cash accounts of the association. At the after- 


the letters from the churches were 
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subsequently the 

were 

the Rev. A. Smith, of 

Rev. J. of 

tion was 

society. In — je 
Sapper was celebrated very large number 
communicants, In the evening, the last public 


service of the day was a sermon by the Rev. T. T. 
Gough (late of Clipstone) now of Tottenham, 
London. The ministers and m met after 
this service to receive the treasurer's account, and 
finally close the business of the association. 


Correspondence, 


— 


THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT AND CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Str,—There can be no doubt now as to the sub- 
stantial accuracy of the telegram received from 
Shanghai some weeks ago, informing us of the last 
action of the Chinese Government in respect to Chris- 
tian missions. In a despatch to the Foreign Mini- 
sters, it is demanded that the missionaries, except at 
Treaty Ports, shall be considered as Chinese subjects : 
that teaching against Confucius and Chinese doctrine 
shall be forbidden ; and that female schools shall be 
abolished. It is also declared that women will not be 
allowed to attend at religious services, and that in the 
event of another massacre, compensation will not be 
granted, and actual murder only will be punishable. 

These demands strike at the very root of Christian 
missions in China, and they will, if complied with, close 
every church, chapel, and school in the land. 

In demanding that the missionaries in the interior 
shall be considered Chinese subjects, it is intended not 
only to prevent further expansion, but also to break up 
all the existing inland establishments ; for the Chinese 
know perfectly ‘well that no missionary would enter 
the interior on such a condition. To do so would be 
an act of folly as well as of self-immolation. To 
become Chinese subject means to become liable to 
imprisonment, torture, and death, without hardly the 
form of trial. He would be allowed to teach nothing 
but what might be deemed right and fit by the Govern- 
ment; he would be constantly surrounded by spies and 
emissaries ; his services would be constantly inter- 
rupted by Government officors; his native assistants 
would be seized and tortured ; and-the heathen would 
be scared away from his neighbourhood. He would 
soon find himself alone, useless, and miserable. Subject 
to insufferable indignities and maltreatment, and at the 
same time utterly powerless to effect the least good. 


In demanding that the missionaries shall teach 
nothing against Confucius and Chinese doctrine, it is 
intended to suppress Christian teaching universally so 
far as it is distinctive, and thus render our residence 
even at the ports perfectly harmless. It is a mistake 
to suppose that tho missionaries indulge in vituperative 
language when speaking of Confucius, The old sage 
is generally spoken of with the groatest respect both as 
a man and as a teacher. Of course the missionary 
cannot admit that he was sinless, infallible, and perfect, 
and he is bound to maintain that it is idolatry to 
worship him as God. But he is not blind enough not to 
see that it would be impolitic as well as wrong to make 
a man who holds—and justly holds—such a place in the 
esteem and affection of tho whole nation as Confucius 
does an object of constant public attack. But what 
the Chinese mean by not teaching anything contrary to 
Confucius is something very much more sweeping and 
to the point than this. They mean that nothing shall 
be taught contrary to the Confucian classics, and, 
therefore, that it shall be a crime to speak against the 
State religion, ancestral worship, the worship of heaven 
and earth, the worship of Confucius, and a host of 
other idolatrous rights and practices. The missionary 
must not teach the Christian doctrine of sin and atone- 
ment, because it is opposed to the Chinese doctrine ; 
and he must not say that Christ is greater than Con- 
fucius, because that would be speaking against Con- 
fucius. Even the doctrine of the unity of God could 
not be taught without transgressing the law ; for, ac- 
cording to Chinese doctrine, there aro gods many, and a 
host of them are of tho Emporor’s own making. 


In demanding the abolition of female schools, and 
disallowing the attendance of women at religious ser- 
vices, the Chinese Government is aiming at the very life 
of our churches. During the last ten years, great 
efforts have been made at all the stations to influence 
the female population; and the results have been en- 
couraging on the whole. There are at present between 
six and seven thousand communicants in connection 
with the various missions in China; and of these two 
thousand, at least, are women. Our success in the 
future depends, to a great extent, on the development 
of this feature in our work. Give us the mothers and 
daughters of China, and China must soon become 
Christ's . but without them we shall nover feel that an 
impression has been made on the nation. Does the 
Chinese Government see this! And is this demand 
made in order to prevent Christianity from taking root 
in the land? I think so. The degradation of women is 
@ principal feature in Chinese civilisation ; and every 
pains is taken to remind her of hor inferiority, and to 
keep her in her proper place. Her education is eu- 
tirely neglected. An educated woman is a phenomenon 
in the country. ‘‘ You can teach monkeys and parrots 
to imitate certain actions ; so it is possible to teach girls 
something too.” So speak the Chinese of the female 
sex. Now, the tendency of female schools, and atten- 


dance of women at Divine servics, is to knock all that 


m the head—to enfranchise woman, and to lift her to 
her proper place in society; and this is, doubtless, 
one reason why the Chinese Government would like to 
put an end to these institutions. It must be admitted 
that it is contrary to tho Chinese theory of propriety 
for women to appear in public, and especially to mingle 
with the men in public assemblies, Still it is a very 
common thing to see them going to the temples by the 
hundreds; and at theatrical performances they are as 
numerous as the mon. g 
There can be no mistaking of the import of the de- 
slaration that no compensation will be allowed in the 
event of another massacre, and that actual murder 
alone will be punishable. It simply meuns this: The 
above are our terms. Let the missionaries submit to 
them if they please ; but if thoy are determined to ge 
on converting our people in opposition to our wishes, 
they must bear the consequences. We will not kill 
them, but we will pull down or burn their houses and 
chapels, and leave them half dead in’ the midst of the 
ruins, and no satisfaction of any kind will be granted.” 
Thus it is perfectly clear that the Chinese Govern- 
ment is determined to make an effort to stamp Chris. 
tianity out of the land. We naturally ask what has 
amboldened the Government to p ut forth these demands 
at this particular time? Tho reason is not far to soek. 
For three years the Chinese have boen pursuing a line 
of policy with the one object of restricting and ulti- 
mately dissolving all forcign relations in view, and they 
have the pleasure of finding that thy can go on doing 
so without being in the loast suspected. There can be 
no doubt that the mandarins have been at the bottom 
of all the outrages which have occurred since the Yang- 
Chow riot. In respect to Tiontsin this can be proved 
to a demonstration; and yet Mr. Wade, in writing to 
the Earl of Clarendon, feels bout, d to combat the im- 
pression that the discontent was sheerly the work 
of the authorities and influential classes, In 1868 the 
Chinese Government, in prospoct of the revision of the 
Tientsin Treaty, requested the opinion of the high funo · 


| tionaries of the realm on tho forcizn quostion. Copies of 


some of the secret memorials presented to the Throne fell 
intothe hands of the foroigaors. In all those mamoriala 
the presence of tho hated foreigner was apoken of ata 
calamity, and his ultim ⁊te expulsion taken for granted. 
Tseng-kwo-fan stated that tho true policy was that ot 
wiping out China's shame without at tho same timo 
allowing the other parties to suspoet it. Ping, the 
governor of Kiang-Su, alvisel that a strong popular 
feeling should be got up against the extension of 
foreign intercourse, for public opinion, he aided, is 
highly respected in Eaglan l an! Amoric1, Such was 
the policy proposed; it was adopted there and then, 
and the various riote and murders which havo oscurred 
since have sprung out of it. B it tha mwvellous fact in 
connection with the whole is that oir representatives 
at Pekin don't seo, Tho upsh>taf coach disturbance, as 
well as the blindness of the foroign Ministers has en- 
couraged the Chinese t) intorfere. Tho action of tho 
Consul in the Yang-Chow affair wa; disapproved by 
the Home Government; Gibson was soverely repri- 
manded on account of his astion in tho Formosa dif; 
ficulty; the Rev. J. Williamson was mardared at a 
village within thirty-five miles of Tiontsin, aud hardly 
any notice was taken of the event ; an atrocious crims 
is committed at Tientsin, when tweuty-one victims met 
a barbarous death undor the eyes of the officials, and a 
few obscure individuals are exevuted, and are le I to the 
place of execution in grand costums and with the 
honours of martyrs. ‘The real culprits are set freo, and 
the Chinese Government is declared guiltless, 

The effect of all this on the Chinese mind has been to 
lead them to think that our Ministers may be cajoled and 
bamboozled to an unlimited extent, and that the hour 
has come to get rid of one clas; of foreigners at least. 
They have succeeded in gotting up a popular fooling 
against the missionaries, and they have succeeded too 
in pursuading the Foreign Ministers to believe that it 
has been got up in spite of thomselves. ‘France is 
crushed and unable to interfere, and the Chinese know 
that the British Government care nothing about mis- 
sions, and that the developmont of commorce is the sole 
effect of the English treaties. Hence, the reason why 
these demands here have boon mile, I trust the 
British Government will take a correct and enlightened 
view of the whole subject. The lives of thousands of emi- 
nent men and women who have embraced Christianity 
through the teaching of the missiunaries are in danger. 
If these demands are complied with, Christian teaching 
will be suppressed throughout the empire, and a terrible 
persecution will break forth. Bo sides, the Chinese will 
only be emboldened to persevere in their mad scheme, 
and another war will become inevitable, for their aim, 
most assuredly, is to break up all existing relations, 

f Sincerely yours, 
GRIFFITH JOHN, 


—— —-— — 


HOME MISSION WORK. 
To the Editor of the Nouconformist. 

Sin, — Will you kindly allow us to ask the attention of 
your readers to the following statement! 

Some fotty miles from London there now exists a 
flourishing village congregation, the pastor of which 
lately requested assistance from the New College Preach- 
ing-station Society, in providing for the religious desti- 
tution of the surrounding neighbourhood. With the 
request we gladly complied, and we have in this way 
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Been made acquainted with the state of the district with | be of service in helping to bring about some alterations | Mr. DIL wrx moved the omission of the vote of 

respect to religion and education. in the Act, that I trouble you with this letter. 2,739“. for the office of Lord Privy Seal. The 


The Church, which is supposed to provide a centre of 
light and civilisation in every parish throughout Eng- 
land, here fails so grossly to do its duty, that our 
account would seem incredible if we attempted to narrate 
the lessons in morality which the history of the Estab- 
lished Church has been teaching for one or two genera- 
tions. : 

Four stations have been established by the efforts of 
the Congregational minister, and large congregations 
have been gathered at each, largely composed in all 
eases of those who for years previously have been 


strangers to church and chapel, and utterly regardless 
of religion. In one case, in a room over a stable, the 


eongregation averages above a hundred; in another 
eighty people assemble in an old kitchen ; in a third 
about fifty people regularly assemble; while in the 
fourth no better place for meeting can be found than 
‘the common, on which about a hundred listened to the 
last Sunday evening. .In all these cases there 
is much good work being done, and the necessity for its 
being attempted by us ia, if possible, made more clear by 
the hearty co-operation and goodwill which have been re- 
ceived on all sides from Churchmen. But about eight 
miles from the church which is the centre of Christian 
activity, there lies a village which we must 
attempt to evangelise, for at present it may almost 
be said to be utterly without the Gospel. The people, 
as a rule, do not attend the Church services, 
and it might be well to give their reasons for staying 
away, were it not that these are so forcibly expressed 
that they would probably shock most ears. They may, 
however, be summed up under the general statement 
that the service is lifeless and uninteresting, and even, 
to some, wanting in decency. Looking up to 
the church, venerable with age and in part overgrown 
with ivy, it seemed almost impossible that the last 
statement could be true, especially as the living is a 
very valuable one, the tithes being commuted at more 
than 700/. a year. On entering it, however, a sense of 
desolation at once crept over us. Neglect and careless- 
ness were evident on all sides. The walls were in many 
places covered with green mould, the pews hacked and 
cut, the air heavy and unwholesome, the pulpit white- 
washed within and without, suggesting the thought that 
after all, even where spiritual life is wanting, it is a 
good thing to find some regard for outward appear- 
ance, and finally the prayerbooks so lively and ani- 
mated that we closed them in all haste and betook our- 
selves to a safe distance. No wonder that the pcople 
fail to assemble for the worship of God in such a 
church | 

Perhaps the next fact to be stated will enable some 
to realise more fully what has just been mentioned. 
On inquiry, we learned that there was some kind of 
‘school in the parish. Of course there is no Sunday- 
school, and we were anxious to learn what the other 
was worth. We found it ina room, nine feet square, 
of a house built beside a pool which receives the drain- 
age of a farmyard. The teachers are two young ladies 
who distinctly recognise the utter destitution of the 
parish in respect to religion and education, and we 
were heartily encouraged by the one whom we saw, 
who promised to assist us in our work. 

It must be clear to everyone that writing under the 
conditions which we have prescribed to ourselves, we 
have very much understated our case, but we hope 
that it will also be clear to everyone that we are urgently 
required to attempt something for the spiritual on- 
lightenment and evangelisation of this unhappy parish, 
of which we may truly say, The hungry sheep look 
up, but are not fed.” For this purpose we need assist- 
ance as it is impossible to walk so many miles. The 
minister who invited us to take part in this noble work 
has from the first given largely and cheerfully, but his 
resources are, alas | not unlimited. We are ourselves at 
present paying ha!f the travelling expenses, but we 
must get the means of conveyance to these different 
stations if the work is to be done effectively. Two 
ladies, adherents of the Established Church, have pre- 
sented a beautiful pony phaeton, a gentleman has pro- 
_ vided a coach-house and stable, others have assured a 
supply of forage ; we now appeal to those who are will- 
ing to help us in seeking to preach Christ to the heathen 
at home, that they, should give us the means to procure 
apony. No great sum is required. Ten pounds, we 
expect, will be sufficient for our first purpose, and the 
Sunday after the money is raised we hope that in that 
benighted parish we shall have the privilege of joining 
in the first evangelical service held for fully thirty 


years. 

In conclusion, we would say that it is the earnest 
desire of thé students of New College to take advantage 
of any opportunities which may occur to carry the 
light of the Gospel to the dark corners of the land. 
Are there not those who will furnish us with the means 

Yours very truly, on behalf of the committee, 
HUGH CAMPBELL, 
JNO, F. LEPINE, Hon. Sec. 

New College, Hampstead, N.W., May 24, 1871. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD CONTEST AT HALSTEAD. 
To the Editor of the Nonoonformist. 
Sin, Most of your readers will have noticed the ro- 


ve that a statement of fects connectéd with it may 


| Sree t6 this contest in the Daily News. It is in the 


From the first the members of the British School 
Committee have been desirous to secure for the town 
the benefits of the Act. It was known that our school 
accommodation was sufficient, but that there was a 
very considerable number of children not attending 
school. 

Everything was done to secure general co-operation ; 
a meeting of the managers of all elementary schools 
was convened, at which a sub-committee (of which one 
of the clergy and one Nonconformist minister were 
members) was appointed to obtain statistics. 

These were most carefully procured, and most 
thoroughly sifted, and the result made it conclusively 
evident that at least three hundred, between the ages 
of five and thirteen (nearly one-third of the whole num- 
ber in the parish), were not attending any school. 

The report was submitted to a conference, at which 
Samuel Courtauld, Esq., presided, and the proposal to 
establish a school board carried by a small majority. At 
that point united action ceased. | 

As soon as steps were taken te carry the resolution 
into effect, the clergy called a meeting of those well 


a scheme of the Dissenters to undermine the Established 
Church. 

They and their followers have also made good use of 
the argument of expense, and have thus deceived many. 
It was most clearly shown that the cost would be very 
small—less than a penny in the pound—but to the last 
the poor were told that their rates and rents would be 
greatly increased if a school board were established. 
All the tactics pursued by unscrupulous politicians at a 
Parliamentary election, were brought into operation, 
and the intelligence of the parish was completely out- 
voted by itsignorance. Of the four hundred who con- 
stituted the majority, more than three hundred were 
unable to write their names. 

In opposing the board the clergy were only acting as 
dutiful Churchmen, because the bishop of the diocese 
(Rochester) has enjoined his clergy to do all in their 
power to make the Education Act a dead letter. 

J am, Sir, yours truly, 
J. WILSON COOMBS. 


THE SILCOATES REUNION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


Sin, —Referring your readers to an advertisement 
touching a reunion of old Silcotians, which ppeared in 
your last week’s issue, permit me to ask them kindly to 
make known the fact to any of their friends who have 
been pupils at Silcoates School, and who might feel an 
interest in being present on that occasion to see their 
old schoolfellows and the old building unchanged once 
more. As it is very desirable that our arrangements as 
to accommodation, &c., should be made early, the 
writer would feel obliged if those who purpose coming 
would intimate their intention as soon as possible by 
letter to his address. 

I remain, dear Sir, your obedient servant, 
THEO. C. TAYLOR, — 
Healey House, Batley, June 5, 1871. 


Imperial Parliament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Their lordships reassembled on Monday, when 
1 de Grey and Ripon and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury took their seats after a long absence. 
Lord SANDHURST, in an elaborate first speech, 
which was naturally listened to with great atten- 
tion, attacked the recent orders as to recruiting, 
and complained that by enlisting men at eighteen 
and allowing them to leave the colours within three 
years their effect would be to drain the army of all 
old soldiers, and leave in it nothing but boys and 
bad characters. The orders were defended by Lord 
NORTHBROOK and the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, as 
intended to effect a merely temporary arrangement, 
which would withdraw from the ranks only about 
2,500 men, but their explanations were not entirely 
satisfactory either to the Duke of Richmond, Lord 
de Ros, or Earl Grey. The Canada Bill and the 
Lunatics (Scotland) Bill passed through committee, 
and then their lordships adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


On Thursday the House reassembled after the 
Whitsun recess, Mr. Gladstone being absent from 
indisposition. The House went into committee on 
the a) Service Estimates. 

The Foreign Office vote gave rise to some conver- 
sation. Sir R. PEE. * the Foreign Office 
messengers were underpaid, Mr. Aan that they 
were overpaid, Mr. ScLaTER-Boors that there were 
too many of them. Lord ExrixlpD explained that 
their number had been reduced from seventeen to 
thirteen, and it was intended to have a fixed esta- 
blishment of twelve; and that these officers must 
be men of trust, education, and energy. fter- 
wards there was some discussion about the Secret 
Service money, which led Lord EnFIeLp to repeat 
Lord Clarendon’s remark, that as the country 


to trust so much to the Foreign Secretary it surel! 
could trast him with — of thie 


affected to the Church of England,” and they have done | 
everything in their power to represent the attempt as 


CHANCELLOR of the Excugquer referred to Lord 
Halifax's services in the absence of Mr. Childers 
and Lord de Grey as evidence of the usefulness: of 
this - office. . The amendment was rejected by 
. 4 — I enn 
Sir EEL launched a general indietment against 
the Charity — — The secretary «was 
always out when he called, arid the ‘officials not so 
civil as he thought they should be. Why did not 
the commissioners turn their attention to.the City 
charities which were wasted in eating and drinking? 
and was it not time that Roman Catholic charities 
should be b ht under their jurisdiction? Mr. 
Bruce said a bill now before Parli would ex- 
tend the functions of the commissioners, and as to 
Catholic charities, that was a difficult question, as 
many of them were illegal. Mr. Newpzeats re- 
marked that these charities were intentionally made 
illegal, to escape inspection. He defended the City 
4 ; they =" peat the civic aristocracy 
of the country, Who were as as‘ our 
hereditary ‘aristocracy to the preservation of free- 
dom. Alderman LAWRENCE also . justified the 
companies. Ee od D 
Attention was called to the — sums draw 
the Attorney and Solicitor-General out of the Patent 
Fees. They divide 10, 000“. a year, and the whole 
sum obtained by law officers throughout the country 
in this way is 14,4301. weary) 
There was a Civision on the vote for the Scotch 
offices, but the Government had a majority, as usual. 
The House adjourned at a quarter to one o'clock, 
and the. ag eer + 1 * 1 80 er gern their 
p in Supply that they remitted the morning 
sitting of Friday. . | th 


On Friday it was stated by Mr. Bruce and Lord 
ENFIELD that neither the extradition of Commu- 
nists nor the —— of Parisian insurgents with - 
out trial had been officially brought under the notice 
of our Government. tee 

THE NATIONAL DEBT. 

Mr. WHITE raised another discussion on fiscal 
policy. Contending that, allowing for the prog: 
of education and material prosperity, rity 
would be better able to take care of itself than the 
— generation, and that working men paid in- 

irect taxes to the amount of ten per cent. income - 
tax, he moved a resolution that it was ient 
to make provision for the reduction of the National 
Debt by an annual ch upon the Imperial 
revenue until a considerable’ diminution had been 
made in the customs and excise duties now levied 
upon articles of domestic consum 

After some remarks by Sir D. SALomons in favour 
of * the national oredit by reducing the 
debt, and by Sir J. SixcLAlR in advocacy of a free 
breakfast table,” , ati — 

Mr. Lowe replied. Mr. White, he said, had 
avoided the 6 eee which was not whether 
taxes pressed hardly on the poor, but whether it 
was more for their advantage and for the advan 
of the country that there should be a modera 
annual payment of the debt rather than a 
remission of taxation. He therefore set him- 
self to answer the speech which Mr. White 
had not, but ought to have made. The 
— —— of — —— our — 4 in 

rope, and was thus a tangible ial in, since 
— we wanted to 2 on 
better terms. Agaain, a small debt would encourage 
competition for so secure a mode of investment, ‘and 
tend to bring it to par. The idea that the growth 
of wealth would pay off the debt in time ‘was 
based on a foolish dream of uninterrupted peace 
and rity. We were bound to remember how 
little matters were under our control; and he 
pointed to the condition of France as an illustra- 
tion of the consequences of trusting to loans and 
shirking taxation, in the belief that that to- 
morrow shall be as to-day and even more abun- 
dant.” Since 1815 we have paid off 177,000,000/., 
though 77,000,000/. of new debt had been incurred, 
and no class had derived more benefit from that re- 
duction than the working classes. The Is, duty 
on corn was a tax of 24 per cent. on the bread of 


uld be 
ose of the working 
men who had no taste, or but little taste, for 
stimulants, should ey taxes, or be but poe 
taxed. There wo one set of persons 

to impose taxes, while another set of persons 
would have to pay them, Moreover ex 
reliance on direct taxation would cripple. the 
resources of the country, and the —— 
would be benefited, since 9 would be fr 

away, and the market for labour consequently 
diminished. Mr. Lowe reminded the House 
that in 1825, when the lation was onl 
22,281,000, we were pe i „205, 268“. as the 
annual charge of the et, “while now, when the 

ulation was 31, 437, 000, we were paying 
in 1850, 1/. 198. 


was in 1825, 27. 9s. 3d. ; | 
ory 


That the 
Hed 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


way clear to pass his own life in tranquillity and 
“ane to be content to let others shift * 
That was the danger of this time. The sinews of 
public morality and public duty were relaxed when 
r a policy of selfishness. 
sr some observations from Mr. W. Fow er 
and Mr. S. Aytoun, the resolution was withdrawn. 
Colonel BERESFORD called attention to t he insuffi- 
cient supply of R.L.G., pellet, and pebble powder. 
There already been two unsuccessful attempts 
to count out,” and a third reference to the num- 
bers present during a conversation on the importa- 
tion of diseased cattle from abroad, led to an abrupt 
adjournment of the sitting at half-past ten, in con- 
38 of there being less than forty members in 
ouse. 


On Monday, in reply to Mr. Stacpoole, the Mar- 
uis of . that the assent of the 
inciple of the 

the bill would 

be introduced 1 
In answer to Mr. M’Laren, the LoR D ADVocATE 
said that a bill respecting the abolition of rates 
now levied in Scotland for the erection and repair 


of rern r 
glad . 


ae in the Speech from the Throne. Such a 
ill had been p in conformity, as was then 
believed, with public opinion in 
opinion had not the bill would be pro- 
oseded with immediately after the Arm 
tion and the Ballot Bills had been disposed of. 

THE ARMY BILL. 

The House went again into committee on this 
bill. ing the consideration of Clause 3, 
the first amendment disposed of was moved by Sir 
Percy HERBERT, and its object was to secure for 
officers serving on full pay all sums which they 
have spent on their commissions, to be repaid either 
on leaving the service or at death to their heirs, or 

er if the Secretary for War thinks fit, but the 
capital sum to bear interest at three and a half p 
cent. until it is repaid. It was o by Mr. 
CARD Captain VIvIAN, and G. GREY as 
unfair to the taxpayer, and a total in the 
character of the security now by the 
ir L. Park, Colonel C. ¥, Colonel 
others recommended it as proper com- 
the officers for the alteration in their 


conditions of service, which amounted to a breach 
of contract. After the amendment had been dis- 
cussed for some time, Sir P. HersBert withdrew it 


without pressing it to a division. 

The next amendment was moved by Sir G. JEn- 
KINSON, and proposed to give purchase officers in- 
terest at four per cent. on the regulation price of 
their commissions until the time of their retirement. 
It was 1 on the same ground of com 
tion for breach of contract by Colonel Wilmot, 
Colonel Knox, Lord E. Cecil, Colonel North, Lord 
Garlies, and other ——7 members. Sir D. Con- 


Lord ELcho, on the con , thought that 

would be no bill at all next year if this failed, 
and chall its friends to appeal to the coun 
upon it. Sir H. Sto in ing the amend- 
ment, asserted emphatically the officers of the 
army as a body do not the bill with dis- 


favour. This was denied by Lord Bury, and he 
also declared that the officers had full confidence in 
the justice of Parliament, and that if the officers 
opposed the bill, it was in the interests of the 
country, and not of their own pockets. Mr. Canp- 
LISH the proposal as an unwarrantable gi 
to the ane Se ee ee K 
Mr. GREENE declared that if the regulation price 
were not paid down at once, it was only an act of 
common honesty to pay interest. In the end Sir 
G. JENKINSON permitted his amendment to be nega- 
tived without a division. 

An amendment moved by Sir W. Russ 1, en- 
titling officers who are invalided by a medical board 
to receive regulation and over- ion prices, 
was bri by Mr. CARDWELL on the 
ive officers a privilege they 

the object of the clause 

them against loss. On a 
rejected it by a majority of 
68—259 


to 191. 
After this (at 11.20) Colonel Anson moved to 


: 
' 


d. If that | been 


— e School Board. 


intended to obtain the definitive ju 
House on the Army Bill and the ot Bill, with- 
out regard to considerations of time or comfort ; but 
by a resort to the ordinary and useful practice of 
morning ee he hoped to be able to do this 
without being forced to the alternative of sitting 
into September, and without the discredit to the 
House of a barren session. 

The motion was opposed by Mr. NwDTOArx, 
who attributed all the embarrassment to the depar- 
ture from fixed rules; and by Sir H. SxLWIx- Inhxr. 
sox, Lord J. Manners, and Mr. CoLLtns, who 
criticised Mr. Gladstone’s style of managing the 
business. 

Mr. DrisnaxlL, however, thought that the retort 
of unskilful management was no answer to a request 
which, though involving a serious sacrifice o pri- 
vate members, ought be granted if sufficient 
urgency could be shown, and if there were a general 
agreement. But to drive the House into an artificial 
device of this kind would not expedite public busi- 
ness, for unless the House was in a good temper the 
business somehow did not get done. He was of 
oom. too, that no sufficient urgency had been 

own. The Army Bill was not urgent, and as for 
the discussion it had received, he re- 
minded Mr. Gladstone that the most violent 


sition to it had come from his own friends. To | of 


call the Ballot Bill urgent 2 the comic, 
for it was only last year that Mr. Gladstone be- 
came a convert to it, and it had never been dis- 
cussed yet. If a morning sitting had been asked 
for the Westmeath Outrage Bill there would have 
some — ; but, * the whole, the reasons 
iven were vague and shadowy to justify so 
Substantial a sacrifice. WN 

Mr. CaRDbwIIIL defended the Govefhment. 

Sir R. Kntcutiey and Lord Excuo spoke against 
the morning sitting, and the first of a series of 
divisions was taken on a motion made by Mr. 
CoL.ins to adjourn the debate, which was negatived 
by 245 to 174. The contest was carried on with 
great animation until half-past two o’cl and 
ultimately it was that there should be no 
morning — next day, but that no opposition 
. offered to morning sittings on and after 

J. 

The House adjourned at three o’clock. 


RATES FOR SECTARIAN SCHOOLS, 


MEETING OF NONCONFORMISTS AT BIRMINGHAM. 


On Monday night, a large and influential meeting 
of Nonconformists was held at Carr’s Lane Chapel 
(the lecture-room having been found to be too small), 
„to consider what action should be taken by Non- 
conformists to protest against the determination of 
the majority of the school board to use a compulsory 
rate, levied on all the ratepayers, to subsidise de- 
nominational schools.” Onthe motion of Alderman 
Manton, the Rev. R. W. Dale was voted to the 
chair. 

Mr. ScHNADHORST announced that Mr. Middle- 
more, the Rev. W. F. Callaway, the Rev. H. W. 
Holland, Mr. T. Kenrick, and Mr. J. A. Cooper 
were unable to attend the meeting, being out of 
town. 

The CHAIRMAN said it was not very long ago 
that Church-rates were abolished, as the result of 
a very vigorous and protracted and somewhat bitter 
agitation. When Church-rate abolition was secured, 
Nonconformists did not anticipate that within a 
very few years the principle underlying Church- 
rates w rea in a new, and if possible still 
more offensive, form. (Hear, hear.) Now, how- 
ever, it was proposed that out of the rates of this 
borough, a very considerable sum of money should be 
devoted, not to the maintenance of the fabric of the 
parish church, but to the maintenance of schools 
associated with rival and conflicting churches, and 
agers hostile creeds. There was something to 
be said for — 1 old 8 
associations e chure 
which made 15 dear de the sentiments of a great 

ve 


(Hear, hear.) They were that night begi an 

agitation in which they would be ~ by Non- 

conformists all over the kingdom. ( 8 

were already in communication with Noncon- 

formists in various parts of the country, who shared 

all the intensity of an ism that had been 
in Birmi the bye-laws ney 


ruggle was to last he would not venture 
ict ; but he trusted that even if it extended over 


< 
* 


ent of the | children 
t violati ; 
We vil "te qlee eam einai 


The question, he said, which had 
what lengthy discussion on the 
now 22 on a 70 phase. Foe | 
minority been an u 
that they re — tb wiaheb 
the town—(cheers)-—now the time had 
their powers of resistance seemed to be temporalily 
exhausted, and it was for the to if 
the matter and 
y submit to 8 the 


caused the some- 


good 
ight impose. ter, and No, no.” * 5 
munen on the ok board had been : 


E 
err! 


them on the Board. (Hear, hear. - ere- 
fore, was glad of this op ty ascer- 

ining whether that 0 was correct, or 
whether the views of the ratepayers had been more 
faithfully interpreted by the Rev. F. S. Dale and 
Mr. Sampson a ( ter.) One of the 
principles held by the minority was that the State 
raves ae its proper duty whenever it singled out 
any faith or Ire 
(Hear, hear.) That was the principle which was 
victorious in the old Ch -rate contest, and 
which was endangered by the action of the majarity 
on the school board; and the case was more fla 


: 


grant now than in the old days, for while 


1 


1 


doctrines 
subsidy to their bitter and op- 
ponents, The * against Church - rates — 


board whe anid the 2 „74 
24 m lessons of history 
the notion that 


always some 
would not teach, who ridiculed 


Dissenters might 
only to excite a p 
But he would say that if 
the responsibility would be on the 


sectarian schools; but he would not. dwell on 

is, because the majority 

ed not to carry it into effect 

schools were aye | The next * 
large sums of money, ve 

the timeof the 

to the su 


EE RE 


ö 


Ht 


a true 
the Act required that this injustice should be done, 
certainly any right to 
sit on a it out; but the 
Act did ad tho kind--in tity 0 fncen San 


& 


to fight a long battle, the sooner the 
oo — — 


* 
7 a 
n 
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means of — gine attendance, and then it 
would be clearly negessary to make some provi- 
sion for parents who were too poor to pay for 
the education of their children. The Act pro- 


vided two ways of doing this—by paying fees, and 
by . . at board — ither of these 
Was perfectly legal. But it was ed that the 


second of these courses would be unjust. 
been discovered that the poor man an ardent 
desire that his children should go to a Church of 
England or a Roman Catholic school. He had con- 
siderable doubt as to the existence of these workin 
men. (Laughter and Hear, hear.) He had 
some experience in the management of unsectarian 
schools, and he had never yet found a working man 
who objected to send his child to a good school, on 
the ground that the child would not there learn 
the catechism of the Church of d. (Laughter. ) 
He knew that poor men had taken their children 
from such a school in consequence of the represen- 
tations made by Scripture- readers; and, if this 
agitation were carried on, there would be the old 
army of curates, readers, Bible-women, beadles, the 
old ent employed in the school board election, 
and the old machi of parochial charities used 
to tempt the poor men to fill the denominational 
schools, at the expense of the schools provided by 
the board. Now, supposing there did exist men who 
exp a desire for their children to have denomi- 
national education, he said it was not the duty of 
the yers to provide it. (Hear, hear.) 
— that in time of great distress, the guardians 
established soup kitchens, and gave free tickets, 
and men came to them and said, We are Roman 
Catholics ; we have been accustomed to eat our 
meals, and at the same time to have Roman Catholic 
prayers said by a priest of ourChurch. You do not 
give us that in the soup-kitchens. Let us have the 
money, that we may take it to the Roman Catholic 
cathedral, and have our prayers and our soup 
together.” (Laughter.) What would be the answer 
of the guardians ? It would be that it was not their 
2 to provide Roman Catholic prayers, but only 
food for the physical wants of the men, to save 
them from famine; and they would say, If you 
want prayers you must take them after or before 
your soup, and them at the cathedral or the 
chapel you attend.” (Laughter.) If men had a 
right to demand, at the expense of the ratepayers, 
sectarian education for their children, then this sec- 
tarian education must be et not only for the 
Church of Rome and the Church of 


It had 


d, but for | 


It was unnec for him to say much on the 
subject, because it had been debated so thorough] 
that by this time it was thoroughly unders 
and the matter simply resolved itself into the query, 
„What must be done next? They had exhausted 
the proprieties of the question in the school board. 
It was not encouraging to talk to know that the 
would be outvoted, and it was not compatible wit 
his sense or dignity to plead before a tribunal whose 
judgment was pronounced before the evidence had 
nheard. (Hear, hear.) It did not accord with 
his taste, nor with his temper, nor would he brook 
it. What they had to do was, having exhausted 
their powers with the board, to renew their strength 
by appealing to those from whom those powers are 
derived, ‘The time had come when the question 
should be put to the town: ‘‘Are you willing, or 
are you not, that the rates (and the principle of ratin 
meant compulsion in the pe fares of the rate) sh 
be applied for theteaching of doctrines to which they 
have no right to be applied, which are contradictory, 
and to W of which you are utterly opposed!“ 
(Cheers.) What the answer would be was perfectly 
clear. The majority of the school board were wise 
men in their — ; they were making hay 
whilst their short sunshine lasted. (Laughter.) 
There was an inclination to spoil this pastime, and 


he thought the time had come for a deliberate | 


appeal to the town, and then for a statement to the 
Government that upon this question the Nonconfor- 
mists were firm; that they would support no 
Government upon which it would be necessary to 

ive up this their principle. (Cheers.) If a united 

iberal party was to be maintained at the expense 
of compromising this great principle, such united 
Liberal party for some time could not exist, and 
they better go apart, in order that they might 
come together and understand each other. It was 
a serious thing to propose, but it would have to be 
done. (Hear, hear.) They were already suffering 
from compromising and overcompromising, and the 
time had come for them to say that the Act must be 
altered ; they must call upon Parliament to do what 
it ought to have done before. This question should 
not have been shirked by the House of Commons, 


_and handed over to varying capacities, preferences, 


predilections, and incapacities, as represented on 
the school board. (Cheers.) But this had been 
done. They must undo it, and it should be patent 
to everybody that they must get the Act itself 
altered. What they must do was this: let them 
keep before men the fact that they were not wishing 


every little sect that had a member in the town. | to patch the existing system, but to lay the founda- 
It would be the duty of the school board to see tion of a national system, which should last and be 
that a Mormon school was provided, or that a effective; that they meant such system to be laid in 
school was provided where the Positive philosophy | simplicity, in breadth, or clearness—a system which 
was 2 What was fair for one was evidently | should be broad enough to bear the strange diversities 


fair for 


In regard to the point argued, that the of belief existing in the country. There was 


application of the money was for the purposes of no national system under which this was possible, 
ucation, and not for religious teaching, Mr. Cham | but—they might like or they might not like the 
berlain said that either the schools to which the 
nts would be made were sectarian or unscctarian. | 


k the former, who paid for the sectarianism? Mr. system 
Chamberlain contended that the free children in | (Cheers. 


words, but they would have to come to it at last-—a 
secular system supported by rate, and a religious 

* by voluntary contributions. 
) They might kick against it as long as 


denominational schools would not be expelled if the they liked, but to it they must come, and the sooner 
fees were not paid by the school board ; but under | they came the casier the battle ; for there could be 
the new code they would be too valuable to the | no system founded on justice, which was the means 


finances of the school. He also 
from the case of Manchester, that the cost of 
ing fees to denominational schools in Birmin 
— — not 2 4 e — ath : 
alfpenny rate, without inishing the liability o 
the school board to erect schools. In — em Meg 
he declared that much as he loved education, he 
loved the principles of religious freedom more— 
(cheers)—and would rather 
system of education for a time, in order afterwards 
to have an ed secured for the people without 
restriction and condition of any kind, as the birth- 


a — of every English child. (Cheers. ) 
gain admis- 


* 


Here, as many persons were unable to 
sion into the lecture - room, the meeting adjourned 
to the chapel. | 

The Rev. G. B, Jounson seconded the resolution. 
He said he thought they were now committed to a 
Jong and fierce struggle, and they must take the 
broad principle of Nonconformity, and fearlessly 
apply it, wheresoever it might lead them. (Hear, 
hear.) On all sides in education there had been 

ve mistakes—(Hear, hear) and among Noncon- 
ormists there was confusion of thought. He 
accepted Mr, Chamberlain’s statement, that not to 
any sect, however small, the least injustice should 
done. (Hear, hear.) On that he took his stand ; 
he — — not 
ble they introduced 

d nal book with 

reference to Roman Catholics and Jews. 


hear.) However, they had not seen their way to 


united action on that point. But if they were going 
took. their 
on principles on which there needed to be no 
divergence, and in reference to which there was 
such an amount of impartial justice that Roman 
Catholic, Jew, Protestant, Secularist, and every 
other ist,“ could take no exception to them, the 
better for Nonconformists. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. Gronda Dawson—(cheers)—supported the 


resolution. A certain spi 
im 
El 


ö present, that it should be 
ä F 

—the Voiuntaryism which he in hi — 
ful days believed to be ignorant, 2 and 
obstructive —of their px ion of a truer sense of 
the great ‘principles of national life and national 
government than used to be preached in that shrine. 


further, 


am | 
ree- | 


| 


postpone a national 


argued, judging of compelling a man, by the payment of a rate, to 


support teachings which did violence to his religious 
conscience. Sooner or later ‘they would have to 
come to this secular system. They had made 
blunders already, and had better hark back again. 
All money raised by rates should be only devoted to 
the teaching of those things which were not what 
he would say superstitiously called religious ; all re- 


ligious teaching in this country must henceforth be 
furnished by the 8 subscriptions of those 
who wan it, who loved it, and who valued it. 


— — — 


(Hear, 


— — — 


* 


N 


| 


It might be said that this was illogical ; he heard a 


“ey deal about my ooh but he remembered 
t English politics had always been based upon 
illogicality, and he hoped they would continue to 
be so. There was a sort of logicalness which 
neglected fact to run after theory. They were not 
always consistent, for in gaols they supplied these 
sweet creatures with religious instruction. This 
was inconsistent. They were not patching the 
system; they were laying the foundation of a 
new one. A man was sometimes compelled to 
ut up with all sorts of patchwork with an old 
1ouse, but if he were going to build a new 
one, he would be a fool if he repeated the 
croo ) es, and the dark corners, and the 
ugly cu , and the exceptional ements, 
which the necessities of the times obliged him to 
endure. A new house they required to be well 


aired; they wanted to have plenty of light, and 
to be as free from cobwebs as possible. They 
wanted their new house to be free from 


the cobwebs of the parson and the priest, the cate- 
chism and the cre There was a time for every 
purpose under the sun, and a place for every 
righteous pu Their schoolhouse of the future 
was not the place for religious cobwebs. As to all 
other arguments on the question, were they not 
written in the s of the ne pers for the last 
few months? If they did not know sufficient of 


them from these sources, let them attend the school 


board meeting on Wednesday; they would then 
see another wrangle. (Cheers.) He and his col- 
leagues had laid before them the ground they had 
taken, and they now asked the people if, in taking 
such ground for the future, they would receive the 
support of those whom they represented-—(cheers)— 
whether they would receive such support in resist- 
ing the application of the Act until it was amended. 
For such amendment. they. were determined to press. 
Governments might come, and Governments might 


| 


go ; leaders of Liberalism might make if they liked 
—or try to make—certain questions which the 
called ecclesiastical o uestions, bnt once for 
let the people warn the aus of Liberal associa- 
tions against creeping up in the sunshine of election 
time, when there was money to be got, and hay to 
be made, and then retreating into the Church, 
and telling the people that the disestablishment 
question was not a question for the Liberal Associa- 
tion of ham. If they were to be told that 
the payment of fees to denominational schools from 
a general rate was an open question, then, he said, 
there had better be two Li associations. 
(Cheers.) It had been the misfortune of his life 
always to pitch his little tent beyond the pale. He 
was used to it ; he had been an outsider all his life, 
and was perhaps likely to remain in that plight 
even to the end. He had given his ds, how- 
ever, for sincerely wishing to see a national system ; 
for objecting to compel men to pay for religious 
teaching; and for entertaining the sincere convic- 
tion that until they separated religious teaching 
from secular teaching, leaving the former to volun- 
tary subscription, and the latter to the rates. The 
victory of these principles was, he belived, certain, 
although it might be deferred. The very simplicity 
of their object would ensure, if not iness, at 
least completeness, for their success, (Loud cheers.) 
Mr. M‘CLELLAND and Mr. RUTHERFORD having 
briefly supported the resolution, it was put to the 
meeting and carried un&nimously. ; . 
Alderman Manton moved a resolution to the 
effect that arrangements be made for the holding of 
a public meeting in the Town-hall on Thursday 
next. Whilst thoroughly adhering to the principle 
of unsectarian education, he could never consent to 
the exclusion of the Bible from the schools ; for if 
such exclusion took place, the children would be 
deprived of the most valuable historical book they 
could have. (Hear, hear.) He felt assured that if 
a canvass of the working men of England were made 
on the subject, not 1 in 100 would in favour of 
the exclusion. (Cheers.) They were entering upon 
a tremendous contest, in which, however, he firmly 
believed they would be victorious. 41 
The Rev. B. Brrp seconded the resolution, which 
was carried. 
The Rev. H. W. Crosskey read a memorial 
which had been prepared for — ture by the 
ministers and office-bearers of the Dissenting con- 
gregations in the town. It set forth that the Bir- 
mingham School Board had ado bye-laws under 
which a considerable portion of the rates levied 
for the purposes of education would be lied 
towards the maintenance of denominational schools. 
The memorialists had protested and struggled 
against the imposition of the rate for the maimten- 
ance of the fabric of the parish church, and re- 
garded with, if possible, stronger antagonism, the 
proposal to support by rate religious organisation of 
contlicting denominations. The injustice was made 
more flagrant by the fact that the bye-laws were 
strongly opposed by the minority on the Board, but 
who beyond doubt represented an enormous 
majority of the ratepayers. (Cheers.) The memc- 
rialists therefore, desired to express their earnest 
hope that the Education Department would cxercise 
whatever power it possessed to prevent the bye- 
laws coming into immediate operation, and that 
such proposals might be submitted for the amend- 
ment of the Elementary Education Act as would 
render it impossible for the education rate to be 
appropriated for the maintenance of sectarian re- 
ligious teaching. (Cheers.) Mr. L a 
general support to the prayer of the memorial 
Mr. Jesse CoLiinas, in moving the adoption of 
the memorial, said he failed to recognise any party 
as Liberal unless it was based on the principle ot 
religious equality. (Cheers.) If the standard of 
Liberaligm was low in this respect let them raise it, 
for the sooner they put forth a clear statement of 
what a Liberal party ought to be the better. The 
Church of England was a powerful political organi- 
sation, and it would behove them to work unitedly 
together if they would cope suceessfully with it. 
(Cheers. ) 
Mr. WILLIAMS seconded the resolution, which, 
after some discussion between the CHAIRMAN and 
Mr. J. S. WRIdr as to its formality, was carried. 
Mr. Kenrick moved, and Mr. Moore seconded, 
a resolution to the effect, That Mr. Forster be re- 
quested to receive a deputation for the presentation 
of the memorial.” 
The Rev. C. Vince, in supporting the resolution, 
said he and his colleagues on the school board could 
not but feel encouraged by the 11 by which 
their actions had been met, and ho for one should 
go back to his post prepared to maintain his position 
as firmly as ever. He considered that a good deal 
of the difficulty they had had to contend with as 
regarded industrial schools was to be laid at the 
door. of the town council, members of which 
had, in paying money for the maintenance of 
children at a really sectarian institution like 
the Gem-street School, acted, to say the least, un- 
wisely. He was by no means of opinion that 
protests made to the heads of Governmental depart- 
ments were useless. On the contrary, he believed 
that they had a very beneficial effect, and he trusted 
that the memorial which had been read would be 
influentially signed. The Act of Parliament had 
been very much blamed for the present complica- 
tions; but his opinion was that the real blame 
should rest upon the maj ority at the school board, 
who had an unjust and oppressive law which 
the Act did not require them to pass. . (Cheers.) 
The resolution. was carried; and the: 
concluded in the customary manner. 
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UNBELIEF AMONG THE EDUCATED 
CLASSES. 


On Tuesday the Bishop of Ely delivered the 
eleventh and last but one of the series of lectures 
promoted by the Christian Evidence Society to 
resist the prevalent spirit of disbelief amongst the 
educated c St. George’s Hall was well filled. 
Dr. Gladstone presided, and was supported by the 
Rev. Canon Cook, the Rev. G. F. Townsend, vicar 
of St. Michael’s, Burleigh-street ; Colonel Strange, 
Major-General Burrows, and other gentlemen. The 
Chairman having briefly opened the p ings, 
roceeded with his address, hi 
subject being the character and teaching of Jesus 
Christ, and their influence on the world and the 
world’s history. He contended that the actions of 
Christ were the greatest lessons ever given to man- 
kind, and His teaching the perfection of sublimity. 
All His casuistry might be contained in a few pages 
of print, and yet His teaching had become the rule 
of all Christendom, and even Mahommed was in- 
debted for the best of his system to Christi- 
anity and to Judaism, which was undeveloped 
Christianity. If all Christ’s claims were mere 
assumption, it was an assumption which warranted 
the deathfwhich was its punishment. Meeting the 
argument that the progress of Christianity was due 
to commonplace causes, the right rev. prelate 
pointed out some of the results which it had accom- 
soem amongst these were the abolition of gla- 

iatorial strifes, the practice of throwing people to 
wild beasts, the acknowledgment of the claims of 
women and of the sanctity of iage. Hospitals 
owed their origin to Christianity, and through its 
influence prisoners of war had been more mercifull 
treated. t had recently taken place in Paris 
seemed to be a contradiction of all this, but it must 
be remembered that eighty years ago France threw 
off its Christianity and took Atheism for its guide, 
and wherever Atheism has prevailed there had 
followed in its train cruelty, licentiousness, and 
social degradation. At the close of an elaborate 
lecture, the Rev. Dr, Brock (Baptist minister) pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to the Bishop, which was 
seconded by the Rev. Professor Stanley Leathes, 
of King’s College, London, and unanimously adopted. 


The twelfth lecture, being the last of the series, 
was delivered on Friday at St. George’s Hall, by 
the Rev. F. C. Cook, M.A., canon of Exeter and 

reacher at Lincoln’s-inn. The Duke of Marl- 

rough presided, and, in opening the proceedings, 
adverted to the great prevalence of scepticism in 
these days. It was to resist such a ie that the 
— course of lectures was designed. The Rev. 

anon Cook said his subject was, The Complete- 
ness and Adequacy of the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity. He contended that the evidences of Chris- 
tianity formed a department of vast extent, to 
which the most valuable contributions had been 
made in past ages, when the faith of the Church 
was most vehemently assailed, and her powers 
were developed by severe and protracted struggles ; 
but, as might be expected, the work had to be 
begun anew ; new difficulties were to be overcome, 
new victories were to be achieved, when the spiritual 
and intellectual energies of Europe were set free by 
the vast upheaval of mind at the Reformation. The 
way was opened by representative men—Grotius, 
who combined in a most remarkable degree the 
accurate and profound learning, and the clear dis- 
passionate judgment characteristic of his nage * 
men, produced his first complete treatise, ‘‘ De 
Veritate Christiane Religionis,” soon adopted as the 
standard work by Protestants, translated into 
every age of Europe, and” by our own Pocock 
into Arabic, for the use of the East. England 
followed early in the field, and in the last century 
fairly won the place which she still retains among 
the foremost champions of the Cross. Nor did the 

rsecution which arrested the progress of the Re- 
ormation in France—then, as ever, unhappy in her 
struggles for light and air—suppress the working of 
spiritual thought. Of all the advocates of the faith, 
none penetrated more deeply into its foundation, 
none ascended with a stronger flight or keener 
vision into its highest sphere, none combined more 
varied gifts of intellect and spirit than Pascal—a 
name bright with the glorious gleam of letters, dear 
to science, dearest of all to Christian truth. The 
lecturer proceeded to show that evidences of Chris- 
tianity were accessible to every careful inquirér, 
and that they were complete and adequate—com- 
plete, inasmuch as they met the fair requirements 
of our moral and rational nature, which was to 
bring us into contact with the central and funda- 
mental truths of our religion. Having considered 
these matters fully in detail, the rev. canon pro- 
ceeded to say there could be no doubt that of all 
assaults on the faith the most effective were those 
which had been made upon the documents which 
com the New Testament, and the reason of 
this was obvious. Commenting on the works of 
Renan and Pressensé, he passed a high compli- 
ment on the papers of Mr. R. H. Hutton, and con- 


cluded by saying that rational conviction might be 
found in a Christian school. There will be a public 
meeting in connection with this movement next 


Tuesday, at which Earl Russell will preside. 


While diamonds are increasing in value, 18 
seem to be somewhat depreciated. 4 
pearl necklace bridal gift of the Empress Eugenie 
to the Princess Anna Murat, has been sold in 
E 22 
ionnier, and its original cost not less 
000 francs (12, 000“. ). A 2 


Foreign und Colonial. 


— . 
ITALY. 
The Minister of the Interior has sent instructions 


to the Prefects 
crossing the Italian frontier. 
are to be taken 


satisfactory proofs of their. identity. 


The following is an extract from Florence, dated 


May 3lst :— 
The countershock of recent lamentable events in 


Paris is making itself strongly felt in Italy. Ultra 
factions, cowed and silent for so long a period, are 
beginning to lift up their heads once more, the now 
almost certain triumph of the Legitimist and Catholic 


party in France im 


the other. In his Encyclical, the Po 


danger lies, and have in co 
arm and 
possible delay. There are also some si 
ments on the part of the Radicalfactions, The Radicalpart 
is by nomeansstrongin Italy, and mainly subsists thro 


theapathy of the middle and upper classes ; but] we must 
France also some 
years ago. The day before yesterday, on the occasion 


not forget this was was the case in 


of the annual commemoration of the victims of Ourla- 


tone, where the Tuscan volunteers fell in defence of the | myself 
national cause, hundreds of people wereable to walk 
into the Church of Santa Croce, hat on head, c Bs 
n 
fifty ruffians were 
allowed deliberately to carry off no fewer than twenty 
Madonnas exposed at corners of streets or in niches and 
shrines, among which was the celebrated {Strozzi Ma- 
donna, held in especial veneration by the Florentines, 
police seem not to have offered the slightest 


hand, singing revolutionary songs. And 
very same ci y of Florence last nigh 


and the 


opposition, although two constables were actually pre- 
sent. 


before the House of Parliament. 


— — 


CANADA. 


The dissatisfaction of the Canadians with the 


Treaty of Washington is discussed at some le 
in u letter from the American co 


the treaty seems to be entirely a political one, 


divided almost by the same line that separates the 
upon as a 

overnment measure, to be supported by the Go- 
vernment party and to be denounced by the Opposi- 
tion. Hence, as the Government has a good 
majority in the Dominion Parliament, the 
belief is strong that Canada will ratify the fishery 
and other provisions to be submitted at Ottawa :— 

The press in discussing the treaty are almost strictly 


eo Canadian parties. It is loo 


worki 


divided by party lines. The Toronto Leader, su 
to be the o 


taining that, although Canada makes con 
Canada could have obtained as an inde 


This, the Leader thinks, disarms the 
roves the advan 


amply 


cting the Parisian refugees 
Energetic measures 
ainst those who are unable to give 


’ parting new vigour and fresh courage 
to one side, while it provokes a corresponding tendency 
to untimely and unbecoming hostile demonstrations on 
haughtily re- 
jects all the so- called guarantees offered to him by 
the ‘‘ Subalpine Government,” so confident does he feel 
of being supported by the successor of M. Thiers. On 
the other hand, the Italian Ministry are now (alas l too 
late) —s to see where the long-apprehended 

uence this morning 
issued peremptory orders that haste shill be made to 
ison the frontier fortresses with the least 
ificant move- 


y 
This latter event will most likely be bronght 


ndent of the 
Times, dated the 22nd ult. The writer points out 
that throughout Canada the feeling for or against 


of Sir John A. MacDonald, makes a 
lucid exposition and strong defence of the treaty, main- 
ons, the 
treaty is much more favourable in every respect than 
ndent nation. 


position, and | the lagu 
of the Confederation and of | April 13th, the 
oyalty to Great Britain, The vonded transportation | hundred 
system, adopted as part of the treaty, it asserts, will | ; 
repay Canada for any concessions on her 
part, and that free trade in fish will be a sufficient 


Its only important feature is the announcement that 
the time has come for a definite settlement of tho 
slave question. 
The China Cable was successfully laid to Hong- 
Kong on the 3rd instant., cable — 2 * 
INUNDATION aT NEw ORLEANS.— 
reopened the breaches in the levées at New 
Orleans. Ina 7 portion of the city the water 
an 


is two feet deep and is rapidly rising. The amount 


of property damaged is imm and great suffer- 
ing orevaile in . overflowed dis- 
tricts embrace six square miles, 
Count Mo.rxer’s Rerty To 4 Pont. — Moltke 
„ in 6 inttee No Se poet Oscar von Redwitz, who 
dressed to him his Song of the New German 
Empire” :—‘‘ To the poet it is itted to be 
prodigal. He sows with full diamonds and 
pearls, the stars of heaven and the flowers of earth, 
and in the same spirit he bestows his praises. In 
this sense only can I recetve your ‘song comparing 
me to the great men of the past. These have been 
t also in adversity; and especially in adversity. 
called, chance, desting, fortane, or to wage & 
0 y, fortune, or the | 
Providence—men alone have not done it. Con- 
quests 80 great are essentially the result of a state 
of things which we can neither create nor dominate. 
The excellent but unfortunate Pope Adrian had 
the following words engraved on his tomb :—‘ How 
different is the action of even the best of 


than once the most ble has failed owing to the 
invincible force of circumstances, 


con 


bestowed on me, I am not the less indebted for 
them, for verses Ner- may last longer than 
many a bronze or marble monument. 

THe Faming 1n Persta.—A terrible account of 
the famine in Persia is given in the Times of India 
of May 13. The Bom y journal says :—'‘ The 
famine in some ersia is severe beyond 
comprehension. 


was for hopefully 
pected, but N 2 


too late to turn away the foe thab wan ly 
the door. Thousands are said to have died by 
wayside of sheer starvation, or of starvation coupled 
with the diseases it invariably b in its train. 
Most of the dead lie unburied—a which may be 
regarded as the sure precursor of pestilence. At 
first, when self-preservation by any means whatever 
became a question to be dectded, ea or nay, the 
former alternative prevailed with the M 

and more than one human being is said to have been 
killed and 2 Now, matters have 
to a worse pass ; fathers and mothers are 
to be a own children. It is 


Also, between Shiraz and thousands 
dead bodies lie unburied. Amid all these tales of 
privation and death, how is it that we hear n 
of measures of relief, except now and again by the 
acknowl ent of a donation of a few rupees i 
Bombay? What is the Sovereign of Persia doing? 
A Crry or THE Drap.— The Buenos 22 
Standard relates the following fearful incidents of 


5 


1,000 
recompense for the ts supposed to be sur- * 
rendered by the K. — Similar views | Worth ge 
are expressed by thé Montreal Herald, the Mon- not one 
treal Witness, and other Government organs. It is | aspect of Buenos 
curious to find that the ition press differ coffins 
among themselves in the grounds of their objec- 


tions, The Toronto Globe says the plan of settling the 
fishery question requires a capitulation of every material 


point in dispute, and to this it objects, not on account 
of the fisheries, but because it destroys all hope of ever 
obtaining reciprocity in general trade, a matter hereto- 


fore inseparable from the discussion of free fisheries, 


This opposition is that of a partisan who desires to 


strengthen the Dominion but oppose the Government. 


On the contrary, the Halifax Chronicle — the 
igthon 

the Canadian union at the expense of the maritime 
rovinces. The Chronicle desires Nova Scotia to pro- 
— against the treaty, and declares it is the heaviest 
posed, that they are debarred 
from an influential or decisive voice in the consideration 
of interests peculiarly their own. The remonstrance 
Home Government at second-hand 

hrough Ottawa; their independent 14 has 


treaty because it is a measure intended to 


evil Confederation has im 


now has to reach the 
t 
been destroyed, and their impotence in 


Dominion 
House of Commons is a byword. In the sale of the 


fisheries they reap the worst fruits of the 
tion, the 


* — Scotia. In Nova 5 
anti- Confederation 0 
elements of on e while cost 


Mac ld, whose voice was 


the articles of the treaty ref to Canada, certain! 


knew the Dominion and the Government party too well 
accept. 


to acquiesce in a measure they would not 


Confedera- 
will suffer most heavily, but the 
disastrous effects of the treaty will reach every door 

Scotia and New Brunswick 

the treaty. The. 
making loud demon- 
1 thus be seen, are not of a character to 
the party majority in Parliament. Sir John A. 
tential in framing all 


run down, as if there was 


no one to wind it up. Notices on the 
called for policemen, the force ha tao indie 
eath and desertion, 
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The ror of Russia is about to & visit to — . 
his uncle the Emperor of Germany af Beslin, bet ed tl 
will not remain to witness the festivities in connec | ing a living 
tion with the war. furniture 

The Rio mail has brought the spe ot the Ena | be infected. 
| peror of Brazil, as it was delivered on the ard ult. | a 
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SUMMARY. 


Pants is at length tranquilly settling down 
after the terrible of the last few weeks, 
though numerous arrests continue to be made, 
and not a few assassinations are still perpe- 
trated. The city is under the military rule o 
Marshal MacMahon, who, though allowing free 
ingress and egress, exercises stern control over the 
disaffected districts, the press, and the theatres. 
The population is being disarmed without re- 
sistance, energetic efforts are mado to cleanse 
the defiled capital, preparations have been 
made for re-erecting the Vendome Column, 
and it is found that the injury to the public 
buildings is by no means so complete as was at 
first supp Foreigners and provincials 
swarm into Paris by tens of thousands to wit- 
ness the ruin ca by the Communists ; and of 
the insurgent leaders not shot during the conflict, 
several have been unearthed, including Paschal 
Grousset, the Minister of Foreign Affairs,“ 
who was arrested in female attire. Apparently 
none of the noted chiefs have escaped to Eng- 
land, but Felix t is believed to be in 
Switzerland, where he will certainly be tried 
under the laws of tlie Confederation before he 
is surrendered. eanwhile the French Go- 
vernment are embarrassed with 40,000 prisoners 
at Versailles, and the trial of the Communist 
leaders in custody is postponed in consequence 
of the discovery of new documents which are 
believed to throw great light upon their policy 
and acts. 

The political difficulties of the situation are 
not for the t pressing, and the prospects 
of an immediate Bourbon restoration are fading 
away. At the t * of M. Thiers, the 
National ö N onday, ned the 

estion of ratifying the election of the Orleanist 


inces, and an arrangement has been effected 


that the law of iption which oxiled them 
from France kell be 


promise that might 
cilitate the sudden Bory 4 
stitutions. The Legitimists are greatly dis- 
couraged at the turn of events, but their real 


Napoleon’s letter to M. Favre. In short, M. 
Thiers is more than ever firm in his position.“ 
Accounts from Rome will not dispose M. 
Thiers to play into the hands of the Vatican, or 
encourage the hope of a restoration of Papal 
authority in that capital by French arms. While 
Monsignor Chigiis vainly demanding at Ver- 
sailles that the tricolor shall be hoisted over the 
palace of the Pope, with the view of placing it 
under the formal protection of France, the Papal 
Court is openly espousing the claims of the 
Count de Chambord, and Pius LX. is said to 
have received assurances from that pretender 
that on ascending the throne of his ancestors, 
his first care will be to secure the independence 
of the Holy See.” Though the French priests 
are active as electioneering agents on behalf of 
„Henry V.,“ and the reactionaries at Rome 
ak of the restoration of the Legitimate 
onarchy as ‘‘ certain and immediate,” time is 
not on their side. Before their agitation pro- 
duces any result, Rome will probably be occu- 
ied as the seat of the Italian Government, and 
. Thiers will be loth to meddle with an accom- 
plished fact, at the risk of a war with Italy. 
The Commons reassembled on Thursday after 
the Whitsun recess, but the progress of public 
business has up to the present time been slow. 
On Monday, after another protracted discussion 
on the Army Bill, a struggle took place on the 
question of holding morning sittings, which 
lasted till three o’clock the next morning. The 
result was that Mr. Gladstone, who has happily 
recovered from his illness, surrendered his claim 
for a day sitting on Tuesday—the Ascot day— 
but that the House agreed that morning sittings 
should take place two days in the week on and 


after Friday next. The Premier reiterated his 


resolution to obtain the definitive judgment of the 
House on the Army Billand the Ballot Bill, with- 
out regard to considerations oi time or comfort, and 
„ bya resort to the ordinary and useful practice of 
morning sittings, he hopes to be able to do this 
without being forced to the alternative of sitting 
into September, and without the discredit to the 
House of a barren session. Being sustained by 
majorities ranging from seventy upwards, it is 
evident that the Liberal members will now stand 
by their leader, and that the expectation of a 
serious division in their ranks will not be 
Elsewhere we report at length a large, in- 
fluential, and enthusiastic meeting, held at Bir- 
mingham on Monday, preliminary to a larger 
one, to protest against the determination of 
the majority of the school board to use a com- 
pulsory rate, levied on all the ratepayers, 
to subsidise denominational schools.” It 
will be seen that the payment of the fees of 
indigent children in sectarian schools out of the 
rates was denounced ‘‘as a gross and flagrant 
violation of the rights of conscience, and a re- 
vival of the principle of Church-rates.” <A 
memorial for signature by the Nonconformists of 
the town was adopted, expressing an earnest 
hope that the Education Department will 
exercise whatever power it possesses to prevent 
the bye-laws coming into immediate operation, 
and that such proposals may be submitted for 
the amendment of the Elementary Education 
Act as will render it impossible for the education 
rate to be appropriated for the mainten- 
ance of sectarian religious teaching. The 
general _ of the meeting may be 
gathered from Mr. Dale’s opening speech, 
in the course of which he said they 
were that night beginning an agitation in 
which they would be joined by Nonconformists 
all over the kingdom. ‘‘ They were already in 
communication with Nonconformists in vari- 
ous parts of the country, who shared all the 
intensity of antagonism that had been 
expressed in Birmingham to the bye-laws 
recently adopted by the school board. How 
long this struggle was to last he would 
not venture to predict; but he trusted 
that even if it extended over several years, 
they should not be deficient in the persist- 
ence and vigour by which their fathers had 
been distinguished ; and remembering how long 
they had taken to destroy the old Church-rate, 
he hoped they should pledge themselves to con- 
tinue the struggle until the application of rates 
levied on men of every religious creed to the 
teaching of sectarian doctrines should be im- 

ible.” Fry 2 3 “emery ——— affecting 

e integrity of the Li party, and we ho 

the Government will take warning in time, 17 


THE FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF 
FRANCE. 


WHILE yet the fire smoulders in many of the 


public buildings which the Commune in its 


vindictive despair sought to destroy before the 
affrighted of Faris; before the streets and 
houses of city are fully and finally cleared 


political strife seems absolutely necessary to 
give to France the interval she requires for re- 
2 from the repeated blows under which 
she still staggers; the Assembly appears to have 
resolved upon a step which will take the country 
back to the point from which the Cycle of Re- 
volutions originally started. It seems impossible 
for Englishmen to—we will not say sympathise 
with it—but understand the political sentiments 
by which French parties appear to be animated. 
One might have imagined that the German War, 
the double Siege of Paris, and especially the 
hastly and unprecedented horrors of the last 
ew days, would have left upon the hands of 
those who rule the destinies of the nation suffi- 
cient work for some few months to come in 
clearing away the. débris with which the con- 
flicting passions and party struggles of the 
French people have encumbered her political 
existence. Yet this is the moment chosen for 
the solution ef a problem that might very well 
have been 1 to a later period, and to- 
morrow will probably be decided, indirectly, if not 
directly, themomentous question whether France 
is to reassume a Legitimist Monarchical form of 
Government, or whether she is to continue to 
work on for a somewhat ry rg — under 
the provisional dictatorship of M. Thiers. 


It is understood—from what precise evidence 
we are unable to say—that a fusion has been 
effected between the elder and younger branches 
of the Bourbon family, and that the Princes of 
the House of Orleans have ceded to the Comte 
de Chambord any claim they may have had to 
represent the Sovereignty of France. To- 
morrow the National Assembly proposes to 
discuss the question whether the Royal House 
of France shall re-enter the country, and 
resume its position. A motion will be made to 
abolish the laws exiling the House of Bourbon, 
and simultaneously to pronounce the verifica- 
tion of the election of the Princes to a seat in 
the present Legislature. There can be no 
doubt that the proposed motion is but a pre- 
liminary to the elevation of one or other of 
these Princes to the Throne of France—rumour 
distinctly points at Henri V. To this result a 
very large majority of the Assembly is known 
to be favourable. The full significance of it, 
however, does not yet appear. The Comte 
de Chambord has n reared in privacy. 
The probability is that his education has 
been based upon that narrow foundation 
of the Divine right of Kings which 
most of the States of Europe have renounced, 
and that he looks upon the position of France 
as bound to him by duty, rather than he to 
them by their voluntary choice. Whether he 
will offer to them any Constitutional guaran- 
tees, or whether the Assembly will demand any 
assurance from him that he will govern France 
with a strict regard to her political freedom, 
remain matters of uncertainty. The chances 
seem to be that the heir of legitimist pretensions 
will think with Louis Quatorze, ‘‘ L’ Fiat, 


— 


2 


c'est moi. He may, it is true, have profited by 
observation and experience; but, on the other 
hand, his antecedents would lead us to expect 
that he will be a submissive servant to the 
Church, that he will make common cause with 


the priesthood, and that his régime will be one 
of retrogression and repression. In that case, 
he will probably share the fate of James II. of 
1 and France will be destined, at no 
distant period, to pass through another san- 
guinary revolution. 


How far M. Thiers has the game in his own 
hands it is difficult even to conjecture. That 
he foresees the danger is plain from the ear- 
nestness with which he pleaded for the post- 
ponement of the discussion until to-morrow. 
Old as he is, he is, undoubtedly, a man of 
resource, and, much as he may love himself, he 
has the reputation of loving France more. It 
may be that he sees his way to a gradual settle- 
ment of French affairs under a quasi-Republic, 

resided over by himself. If so, he will be 
ikely to use all his ingenuity, and all his poli- 
tical influence, in deferring the decision of 
the Assembly upon the question of the form 
which Government shall take in France for 
the future. He has to deal, it must be confessed, 
with a Legislative Body constitutionally elected, 
and steeped to the lips in political prejudices. 
But he is hardly less necessary to it, than it 
is to him. By his skilful mediation, it is 
just possible that he may bring about such a 
compromise of claims between the towns and 
the country, and between Paris and the rest of 
France, as may lead the way to permanent re- 
conciliation, or, at any rate, to a temporary 
truce between them. We have no great faith, 
however, in the qualities of his statesmanship. 
Hitherto, he has proved to be rather the evil 
than the 4 of France. And men at 
his age do not often change their principles, 
however frequently they may be driven to 


of their dead; at a moment when repose from | change 


their bearing. We are not sure that 


— 


the Pope, that he will try to rule by means of 


— ceived but one answer. 
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his political downfall would bode the worst 
ssible future for France—for, as a statesman, 
e is himself almost as dangerous an illusion as 
she could hug to her bosom. 
But we have really been driven to doubt 
whether any given form of Government, how- 
ever logically complete it might be, would 
essentially improve the prospects of the French 
people. They lack the spirit of reverence, of 
allegiance, of patience and self-restraint, in the 
absence of which liberty and order cannot be 
combined. ‘‘To make war for an idea” seems 
to betheir highest view of national disinterested- 
ness, and to fight, every one for his own theory, 
by arms as well as by arguments, is their 
ne plus ultra of patriotic duty. They have no 
faith in moral power. They have, indeed, but 
a feeble conception of it. Generally speaking, 
they repudiate the only basis upon which it can 
urely rest. The present frenzy will, no 
doubt, subside—is subsiding—but it will be 
long, we fear, before those habits and character 
will be formed in the French people, which will 
guarantee the stability of their national insti- 
tutions, whatever external shape they may 


. assume, 


THE NEW PEACE WITH AMERICA. 


THE publication of the protocols of the Joint 
High Commission, which has just successfully 
negotiated what will be known in history as the 
Treaty of Washington, puts us in possession of 
the successive stages of a transaction which is 
perhaps more pregnant of good to the human 
race than any event of our time. The course 
pursued by our negotiators was the more honour- 
able to this country because there was no dis- 
position on the part of the American Commis- 
sioners to employ honeyed language in describ- 
ing the nature of the claims which they preferred 
against Great Britain. Even Mr. Sumner 
himself could not have presented the facts with 
greater bluntness or more directnessof phraseo- 
logy. The Commissioners explicitly charged us 
with having inflicted a great wrong and great 
injuries — losses on the United States by the 
unsatisfactory manner in which we fulfilled the 
duties of a neutral during the civil war, and 
they therefore held us responsible for the 
damages done to private property, and the ex- 
penses incurred by the National Government as 
the result of the various acts of negligence im- 
puted to this country. One thing, however, 
they did not do. They altogether abstained 
from putting forward Mr. Summer's indefensible 

lea that the gravamen of the offence committed 

y England lay in the recognition of the 
belligerent rights of the South—a line of attack 
which, whenever it is made, we shall always 
denounce as utterly false and immoral. 
The time has been, even in this country, when 
such a bill of indictment as that which the 
Commissioners actually framed would have re- 
Every dockyard in the 
kingdom would have resounded with prepara- 
tions for war, and the Atlantic would soon have 
borne on its bosom our swiftest and most 
powerful messengers of destruction. , 

„A soft answer turneth away wrath”’; and 
the British Commissioners returned a soft 
answer.” Avoiding offensive language, and 
expressing a desire to abstain from lengthened 
controversy, they, at the same time, pointed to 
the fact that our Government had arrested or 
detained several vessels suspected of hostile de- 
signs against the United States, and had, more- 
over, got control of the Anglo-Chinese flotilla 
which, it was apprehended, might fall into the 
hands of the Confederates. Still no progress 
was made, because up to this point our Com- 
missioners were not authorised either to express 
regret for the depredations committed by the 
Alabama and other Anglo-Confederate cruisers, 
or to give a retrospective character to the rules 
for the guidance of neutrals in time of war, 


which both parties were anxious to adopt. 


There was t force in the American conten- 
tion that the arbitration should not be a blind 
one, and that therefore the Joint High Commis- 
sion should itself agree upon certain principles 
for the guidance of the arbitrators; for in the 
absence of any positive law on the subject, and 
with the certainty that precedents arenot wanting 
to support the most lax as well as the most 
rigid theory of international obligations, the 
arbitrators would have been in the position 
of a pilot without rudder or compass, and 
unable, except by a lucky chance, to get into 
the right course. Thanks to the Atlantic 
cable, the difficulty was overcome by special 
instructions from the Home Government; and 
the Article of the Treaty relating to the Alabama 
claims was made to embody the stipulations 
13 by the American Commissioners. 
no one suppose that in this matter we have 
— or that in return we have 
only obtained the gra but unsubstantial 
acknowledgments of the negotiators who have 


induced us to make these concessions. On the 
contrary, whether the new rules were or were 
not prescribed by the law of nations at the time 
the Alabama escaped, they accord so much with 
common sense and with sound policy that they 
unquestionably ought to have determined the 
action of our Government during the civil war. 
We do not affirm that they did not; for this is a 
matter which the arbitrators alone are eompetent 
to decide. But of far greater importance is the 
consideration that if any code of laws would 
absolutely ensure the future security of Great 
Britain, and as certainly prevent that ‘‘ efface- 
ment of these kingdoms which some rhetorical 
writers have declared to be impending, it is 
the particular code which is now formally 
embodied in the Treaty of Washington. How 
often have the enemies of England exultingly 
anticipated the day when Alabamas would 
issue from every American port to prey upon 
British commerce? That wild dream of hatred 
and revenge is now happily over. 

The only subject upon which difficulty is 
likely to arise has reference to the Canadian 
fisheries. In spite of the opposition of the New 
Brunswick Legislature, and many of the public 
journals in the other provinces, we shall be loth 
to believe that the Parliament of the Dominion 
will deliberately refuse to ratify the treaty on 
the ground that it does not provide Canada with 
an equivalent for the abandonment of her ex- 
clusive fishery rights. Instead of a money 

ayment, she wants a free market for her 

umber, minerals, and other commodities; and 
we sincerely hope that the day is not dis- 
tant when every artificial barrier with which 
short-sighted statesmen have obstructed her 
commerce with the United ditates will be swept 
away. It is, however means clear that 
the bargain sh Puue treaty is an un- 
satisfactory ond wane De paid in hard cash 
the balance wh; rr due; and it 
is said that tie’ Hegdertransportation system, 
which is adopted as /pa 

amply repay her for the concessions she is asked 
to make. No doubt American fishermen will 
swarin on the coasts of Canada, but it may 
be doubted whether the competition will prove 
injurious to her fishermen, or whether the mari- 
time provinces will not benefit in a variety of 
ways by the presence in their ports of large 
numbers of American vessels, anxious to refit or 
to obtain supplies. Moreover, while professing 
great loyalty to the mother country, the Cana- 
dians who are unfriendly ta the troaty are really 
influenced by a selfish motive, with which we 
cannot sympathise. Have ‘we not made con- 
cessions which involve great sacrifices’ And 
are they right in expecting to reap all the 
benetits of British rule and British protection 
without bearing their share of the burthens 
which the settlement of a great controversy like 
this necessarily imposes upon the Empire? Is 
it nothing to them that we secure to thom, as 
well as to ourselves, what we hope will prove to 
be perpetual peace between the two great branches 
of the Anglo-Saxon family? When war was 
imminent they talked as if they were ready to 
bury themselves beneath the ashes of their cities 
and towns; while now that peace is assured, 
they chaffer over the terms which ensure 
to them and their children the greatest 
blessing which mankind can enjoy. We 
do not believe that Canada. will act in 
this spirit. We believe that she will loyally 
uphold the compact which the mother country 
has made for the common benefit of the empire. 
We are also convinced that England and the 
United States, while they may eschew formal 
alliances, are now about to stand shoulder to 
shoulder in the van of the world’s freedom and 
civilisation, and that when General Schenck 
returns to his own country he will simply feel 
that he is passing from one English dominion 
to another—that forms of Government and 
national boundaries may differ, but that the two 


nations are essentially one. 


DETACHED NOTES. 


To-day the remains of the late Archbishop of 
Paris, the innocent victim of Communist revenge, 
will be buried with a pomp out of keeping with the 
simplicity of his character and the quiet virtues of 
his life. His assassins had no fault to find with 
him, for he had fought against, and to the last de- 
clined to accept, the dogma of Papal Infallibility, 
and was one of the most active members of the 
committee engaged in dispensing the liberal English 
fund raised for the relief of the starving citizens of 
Paris. In a published letter the Rev. Martin 
Paschoud, President of the Council of the Reformed 
Church in Paris, gives us the following pleasant 
glimpse of the benevolent and large-hearted pre- 
late :— 

During the siege the President of the Consistory of 
the Reformed Church, the President of the Consistory 


rt of the treaty, will | 


of the Lutheran Church, the Chief Rabbi of France, a 
pastor belonging to the Free Churches, and the writer 
of these lines, met together at the Archbishop’s house 

to concert . an appeal to the King of Prussia, with 
the object of arresting the horrors of war. How much 

do I regret not having recorded, and that I am unablo 

to reproduce textually, all the admirable and touching 

words that I had more particularly the privilege of 
hearing from those truly Christian ips ** with 

so much nobleness, unction, and simplicity! It was, 

indeed, a beautiful and rare example which that prelate 

—the new martyr—gave us when he met so fraternally 

with the Jewish priest and the Protestant pastor upon 

the common ground’of peace and charity. 


The theory is now put forward that the burning 
of some of the principal public buildings of Paris 
was not an act of mere wanton destruction, but 
adopted as a means of retarding the progress of the 
Versailles troops. But for the massacre of Arch- 
bishop Darboy and the hostages no such excuse can 
be made. Admirably does Father Hyacinthe point 
the moral of these terrible events in his recent 
letter: — ‘‘ Scepticism at Paris; fanaticism at 
Rome.” a „ Behold the work of a people 
which no longer knows God ; and behold the work 
of those who render it impossible for the people 
to believe in that God, and above all to love Him. 


Among the benevolent enterprises of the age 
which are helping to overcome pauperism, and 
check the consequences of hereditary vice, few are 
more interesting than that of Miss Rye. This 
benevolent lady, having first tried the scheme of 
adult female emigration, which was found to be 
costly and hazardous, has lately been turning her 
attention to the deportation of orphan and deserted 
children, between the ages of nine and thirteen, 
who unhappily throng our workhouses. She takes 
them away from over-peopled England to Canada, 
where labour is in request, and where the youthful 
emigrants speedily acquire those habits of industry 
and self-reliance which are needed to qualify them 
for becoming useful members of society. Her plan 
is briefly sketched by a Birmingham paper, which 
town Miss Rye has just been visiting to invite the 
co-operation of the local Board of Guardians :— 


In a remote district, near the Falls of Niagara, is the 
home, or depot, where the young recruits are prepared 
for their new mode of life, and to that centre flow all 
inquiries and . from would-be em ya 
Great caution is exercised in 1 wi 
applications; but, assuming the satisfaction of all 
scruples, the children are then bound to the porsons 
engaging them on the following terms. Up to the age 
of fiftoon they are fod, and clothed, and sent to Sunday- 
school; from fifteen to soventeon they receive twelve 
shillings monthly wages, to clothe themselves; and dur- 
ing the year following, which is the last of their appren: 
ticeship, eightcen shillings monthly. About ten 
cont, of the children are legally adopted by the families 
they ontor into, and the demand for the others is so 
great that the benevolent foundro of the system has 
now on her books a list of two hundred familios await- 
ing the next batch of childron ! oom n' thro’ the Rye.” 


During the last eighteen months this indefatigable 
lady has taken out some three hundred children to 
Canada, at a cost of about 10/. a-head, including 
outfit, many of whom have found suitable situations 
in the houses of respectable farmers, In this way 
British pauperism is being effectually cut off at the 
root. 


The Government having prepared another Act on 
Habitual Criminals, it is to be hoped that, before 
the session concludes, a really useful measure may 
be passed. No such measure can be complete 
which does not include three points recommended 
by the Howard Association, and by Sir Walter 
Crofton, Mr. Edwin Hill, and others, viz., 1. 
Greater stringency in regard to the occupiers and 
owners of houses habitually frequented by criminals. 
2. The diminution of police espionage over liberated 
convicts, by requiring the latter to report themselves 
to the authorities monthly (but through a private 
channel, as by the clergy or philanthropic agents) 
and also to state their actual place of abode, and 
not merely, as at present, the name of the district 
in which they intend to reside. 3. Some better 
legislative limit as to the number of repeated short 
sentences on habitual misdemeanants, or those in- 
veterate petty offenders who pass through our 
gaols scores of times in succession, for a few days 
or weeks only on each occasion, thus continuing 
unreformed and undeterred, being burdens both to 
themselves and to the honest ratepayers. One 
such misdemeanant was lately committed for tha 
two hundredth time! The names of habitual 
criminals, inveterate misdemeanants and tramps, 
might with advantage be registered at poorhouses ° 
and police-courts. Also (as was recently suggested 
by Mr. Wm. Tallack, at a meeting of the Social 
Science Association) the names of the owners and 
occupiers of houses whose tenants or lodgers have 
been several times convicted, might be periodically 
advertised and in their respective 
localities with a prospect of much good being 
thereby effected. 5 
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We have been requested to make an appeal for 
increased support on behalf of the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice—an institution which has for 
many years been able to do much good, or at least 
prevent a great deal of harm, by its noiseless 


activity. The public are little aware of the extent 


to which the abominable trade in obscene prints, 
photographs, and licentious publications is carried 
on, principally through the post, payment being 
made in stamps. This evil (corrupting as it does 
the youth of both sexes), but för the single-handed 
exertions of this society, would have spread to an 
alarming extent. It has only been by a series of 
successful, but very expensive prosecutions, such as 
neither Government, the local authorities, nor 
private individuals will undertake, that the society 


has succeeded in keeping the trade within bounds, 


and maintained some degree of decency in the 
country. Although supported by some of our lead- 
ing philanthropists, the society cannot count on more 
than about eighty subscribers and a few casual dona- 
tions, which yield an income totally inadequate to 
grapple efficiently with the insidious and most 
dangerous evil with which it has to contend. The 
consequence is, that although the committee are 
constantly receiving communications from different 
parts of the country urgently requesting their inter- 
ference—the vile works of these panders to immo- 
rality penetrating even into boys’ and girls’ schools 
—they will be obliged to withhold their aid unless 
their resources are greatly increased. 


Court, Personal, und Ofcinl Hetws. 


On Tuesday afternoon and evening, a second ball 

and supper were given by command of the Queen, 
at Balmoral Castle, to the tenantry on the Royal 
estates, and to the servants of the household, with 
the gamek , foresters, and gardeners. Her 
Majesty, with the other members of the Royal 
family and the ladies and gentlemen in attendance 
‘on the Court, were present during the greater part 
of the proceedings. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales, with their 
children, and the Grand Duke Wladimir, left 
Marlborough House, on Tuesday, for Totnes Park, 
near Ascot. 

Prince Arthur, whose name appears for the first 
time this month in the official army lists as captain, 
has not yet resumed his military duties at Wool- 
wich. e is reported, however, to be fully re- 
ee te me esa ae 

ighness on the 13th o y for 
up his freedom of the city of London. 

It is whispered at Copenhagen that there is some 


idea of a m between one of our English 
Princ2s and the Danish Princess Thyra, who is 
now in her eighteenth year. 


Earl de Grey and Ripon, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
and Lord Tenterden, reached Liverpool on Saturday, 
on their return from Washington. 

In the minority of forty-four which on Thursday 
night voted against the grant for the office of Lord 
Privy Seal, there were eleven Conservative mem- 
bers 


The late Mrs. Maclaren, widow of Charles Mac- 
laren, at one time editor of the Scotsman, has, by 
her last testament, bequeathed 2,500/. to found a 
scholarship connected with the University of Edin- 
. to the Royal Infirmary, and 200/. to 
the United Industrial Schools. The scholarship is 
to be called The Charles Maclaren Scholarship, 
in honour of the husband of the founder. . 

The third series of papers relating to the labours 
of the Joint High Commission has been presented 
to Parliament. It consists of fifteen pages, the 
first four of which are occupied with 1 Gran- 
ville’s preliminary instructions to Her Majesty’s 
High 8 The remainder of the book 
is occupied with the protocols of the thirty-seven 
sittings of the High Commission from the 27th 
February to 6th May, the 36th setting forth the 
discussion and terms of the treaty which was agreed 
to on the 6th May. | 

Mr. Grote, the Listorian of Greece, is seriously ill. 

Mr. Childers, M.P., is still at Nice. The health 


of the hon. gentleman is improving. 
Te ak is announced of Mr. Vincent Scully, 


for many years M.P. for Cork County. 
was in his sixty-first year. 

We 47 announce the death of Mr. John 
Biggs, of Leicester, a magistrate, and for many 
years member for the bo , and one of the most 
active members of the Liberal party in that town. 

The Post informs us that the Chief Commissioner 
of Works has it in contemplation to add another 
attractive feature to the m lis, by 1 
the lime light on the great tower at the New 

estminster so long as the House of 
Commons is sitting. The light will be visible from 


it will be known far and near that the 
urs of the Legislature are suspended. 


g gushed it w of the town, and when it is extin- 


The 
ents for la the light will be under 
the ion of Dr. Nr ad 3 Tyndall. 


An American exchange, describing a funeral, 
says: The procession was very fine, and nearly 
two miles in ength 5 as was also the prayer of Dr. 
Perry, the chaplain,” 


THE STATE OF PARIS. 


Paris is still under military law, and is divided 
into four commands, under four generals, Marshal 
MacMahon being supreme. All powers of the civil 
authorities for the maintenance of order are trans- 
ferred to the military. The Belleville quarter is 
even now very unsafe. The districts of Belleville, La 
Villette, and Montrouge are still occupied by the 
military, infantry and cavalry patrolling the streets 
day and night. There are frequent assassinations 
or attempts to shoot officers, and many women and 
children have been captured during theweek inthe act 
of pouring petroleum into cellars. Three women were 
arrested on Monday on a charge of incendiarism. 
The whole population is being disarmed, and 
several hundreds of thousands of muskets have 
been given up. Arrests and denunciations con- 
tinue to be made—many of the arrested apparently 
belonging to the respectable classes. Ten thousand 
labourers are employed in removing barricades and 
in cleansing Paris, and removing obstacles in the 
thoroughfares. The smell of corpses in some places 
is offensively strong, and it is feared that hot 


weather following upon the heavy rain would breed 
a pestilence. The influx of foreigners and of people 
from the provinces during the last few days — 
been enormous —ingress and egress being now free 
—but the wretched weather has tly interfered 
with sightseeing. Some of the theatres are open, 
but under restrictions ; but the reopening of the 
cafés chantants has not yet been authorised. The 
city gates are closed at nine, and the cafés at eleven 
p.m. It has been proposed to set on foot through- 
out Europe a subscription to restore the public 
buildings destroyed in Paris. The journals are 
chiefly occupied with the discussion of the a 
mist and Orleanist question. The prevailing 
opinion seems to be that a compromise has been 
made, and that the Comte de Chambord will before 
long be king. 
ere are 40,000 troops in Paris, and as man 

more garrisoning the forts. They complain that 
they are generally yon This is supposed to 
be owing partly to the severities exercised by the 
military authorities, and partly also to the deeply- 
rooted Parisian dislike o te, da. rule and the 
abolition of the National Guard—a measure which, 
however necessary, under no circumstances is likely 
to be welcome. e various Diplomatic Corps are 
returning to Paris. 

The Archbishop’s funeral was to be celebrated on 
Wednesday (this day). It is expected that the 
ceremony will be on a very imposing scale. His 
remains and those of Monseigneur Surat have been 
laid in state at Notre Dame. The special corre- 
spondent of the Standard, who visited the cathedral 
on Thursday, says the ante-room in which the body 
of the Archbishop lay was brilliantly lighted by 
candelabra and innumerable other candles. 

The bier was placed in the middle of the room, the 
public passing 1 se at its left. To the left of the line 
of passage were rows of kneeling nuns in their white 
head-dresses and black robes, praying ; on the right was 
a similar line of monks. The bier itself was of black 
velvet and silver. The Archbishop was in his full dress, 
robes and mitre. Around him were scattered piles of 
flowers. The face had greatly fallen in, and decompo- 
sition had made considerable p The hands, 
which we also visible, were partially clenched, as in the 
agony of death. 

An official notice has been issued announcing that, 
in consequence of the state of siege existing in 
Paris, the publication and circulation of newspapers 
in the Department of the Seine are subject to a 


rr authorisation, to be given only b 
—— of the Marshal comman 1 Paris. The 
sale of journals about the streets N forbidden. 

The proposed fortresses in the interior of Paris 
will probably be erected on Montmartre and the 
Buttes Chaumont. The engineers have commenced 
surveying the ground. | 

Versai wr now thecentre of political interest. At 
the sitting of the National Assembly on Monday, the 
Reporter of the Commission charged to examine the 
elections of the Prince de Joinville and the Duc 
d’Aumaleascended the tribune at half-pastthree. M. 
Thiers immediately demanded to s He said the 
question was 8 and it could not be 
resolved without the fullest explanations. He was 
ill, 1 and se pdr | and asked that the dis- 
cussion be postponed until Thursday. He pledged 
himself that the delay would be beneficial to the 
harmony it was desired to arrive at on this question. 
M. Thiers added that the Committee was of opinion 
that the verification of the election of the princes 
and the abolition of the laws exiling them from 
France should be settled simultaneously. The 
Chamber 5 — to the adjournment. M. Pelle- 
treau de Villeneuve asked that, since there was 
time, the report should be read, printed, and dis- 
tributed. resident Gre 12 out that the 
regulations did not prescribe this communication 
and > the matter of electoral reports, but 
that the Chamber had power to depart from its 
usages. The Chamber being consulted, and taken 
bY surprise, did not appreciate the importance of 

e proposal. A portion of the Deputies did not 
vote, and the motion was lost. 

The following appointments have been published : 
—M. Lambrecht as Minister of the Interior ; M. 
Lefranc, Minister of iculture ; 


coe Se: 
Minister of War; M, Leon Say, Prefect of the 


Seine; and General Leflo as Ambassador to St. 
yy 

t is declared ve itively by correspondents 
that the fusion "of the Orleanist and Legitimist 
claims is complete ; that the Comte de Chambord 
will 8 the French throne, if throne there is 
to be, that the Duc d' Aumale will act as 
Lieutenant of the kingdom. The Soir declares 
that the Orleanist Princes elected to the Chamber 


intend to refuse to sit, after an oral statement to 


. the reasons of their refusal. The 
is now at Versailles. 


prolongation of M. Thiers’ powers 
in order to afford to the country guarantees of 
stability, without which neither merchants nor 
financiers are able to undertake any important 
operation. It is regarded as certain that the 
Assembly will to the prolongation. 

The date of the 140 supplementary elections is 
* a fixed. - 

erfect tranquillity prevails in the Departmentg 

The Cn sitting at Versailles to — 
the reorganisation of the army, has unanimously 
adopted the principle of compulsory military ser- 
vice for all chmen, in contradiction to the 
advice of M. Thiers, who urged the re-establishment 
of the law of 1832. 

It is believed that the decree dissolving the Na- 
tional Guard of Paris will be extended to the whole 
of France. 

There are now at Versailles about 40,000 insur- 
gent prisoners. Many of them will be sent to the 
seaport towns for trial. 

t the offices of the Legitimist journals in the 
Departments signatures are being obtained to an 
address, which is to be presented to the Pope on 
the 16th of June. The address terminates as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ May France, restored and regenerated, 
soon lend once more the aid of her avenging arm to 
her oppressed Father.” 


THE COMMUNIST LEADERS. 


Details of the arrest on Saturday of the Commu- 
nist Foreign Minister, Paschal Grousset, are to 
hand. It seems he has been living for some time in 
his father’s house dressed as a woman, and passing 
for one of his sisters. He was captured while 
visiting his mistress, and was still in female attire 
when arrested. The mob tried to drag him from 
the carriage, and he would have been torn to pieces 
if a general passing by that way had not ordered 
all officers and . who were near to form an 
escort. Rumours of the arrest of Felix at, 
either in Paris or Switzerland, lack confirmation. 
Papers of nf have been discovered, and among 
them many letters urging the immediate execution 
of all the h ’ The Federalist Lieutenant- 
Colonel Boursier committed suicide on Mon- 
day at the moment of being arrested. The 
body has been found of Lullier, who was. killed 
at one of the last Belleville barricades. NM. 
Kreulin, who was taken prisoner with the in- 
surgents at Vincennes, has been shot. A similar 
fate has befallen M. Oscyn, a member of the Com- 
mune, who was taken prisoner by the Prussians, 
and by them handed over to the French authori- 
ties. On the body of Varlin, a member of the 
Commune shot at Montmartre, the sum of 400,000 
francs was found. Mathieu, another officer of the 
Commune, had in his possession when taken 
1,500,000 francs. It still seems doubtful whether 
Courbet, the painter, has perished or not. Ac- 
cording to the 3 he is with the Bavarian 
force outside Paris. Up to the present the bodies 
of forty-one members or delegates of the Commune, 
killed in the fighting or subsequently shot, have 
been identified. 

Rochefort, Assi, Johannard, Mogrot, Eudes, 
Malgournel, Ranvier, George Duchene, Okolowitz, 
and Durassier, all members or supporters of the 
Commune, are prisoners at Versailles awaiting 
sentence. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS DESTROYED. 


A correspondent of the Daily News gives the 
following account of the public buildings destroyed 
in Paris :— 

The Ministére des Finances, at the extreme end of the 
Rue Rivoli, is a complete ruin, many of the arches of 
the long portico that forms the W M in the 
Rue Rivoli being entirely consumed. ith regard to 
the Tuileries, it is, perhaps, hardly so correct to term it 
a total ruin. The centre and the, left pavilion (as we 
stand facing the front entrance to the garden) is cer- 
tainly destroyed as far as the interior the walls 
only yet standing; but the new Pavillon de Flore, at 
the right angle with the wing facing the Seine, is by 
comparison but slightly injured. Externally the T 
seems less than it is really inside. Fortunately the 
carvings and on this new part have escaped ; 
even many of the windows are not hurt; and, 
the chief of the roof is uncovered, the main joists still 
hold. The most striking view of the whole is from the 


daylight to be seen th every window, the Louvre 

ogee lee ab need 
; on 

that loss 1 — In this must be 

wing of the 


Casernes Napoléon and Lobau, behind the Hotel de 
Ville, the Arsenal and the Grenier dA near 
the Bastille, the destruction of the 


partial Prince 
Barracks in the Chateau d' Eau, and the Entrepot des 
Douanes at Villette. 
To visit the rest of the public buildings we must 
cross the river near Notre This had a narrow 
escape. The insurgents intended to make it a vast 
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bonfire, and have succeeded in defacing a good deal of 
the inside woodwork. Fortunately, however, they were 
surprised in the task, and by the exertions of the 
officials at the Hotel Dieu any further wreck was pre- 
vented. It is at the Palais de Justice, at the foot of 
the Boulevard St. Michel and the corner of the Place 
Dauphin, that the destruction at this end commences. 
The new Cour de Cassation and a portion of the old 
building are entirely gutted. All the old houses in the 
Rue Jerusalem, forming the head rendezvous of the 
Paris police, are destroyed. By almost a miracle the 
beautiful Gothic church of Ste. Chapelle has esca 
from any damage, notwithstanding the fire surrounded 
it on three sides. No damage has been done by fire, 
and only slightly from bombs, to either the Pantheon, 
the Luxemburg, or St. Sulpice, though the whole 
neighbourhood been in a panic for days as to the 
state of the Catacombs of the latter, reported to be 
filled with powder. Happily none of these stories 
have turned out to have foundations. The first effect 
from the fire near St. Sulpice is the Mont Parnasse 
Railway station—the Rive Gauche of the Western 
Railway—which is a complete ruin. This brings us to 
the Rues de Lille and du Bac , and a mass of buildings 
facing the Quai Voltaire, stretching nearly to the Quai 
d’Orsay, where in a small compass comparatively is 
collected as much destruction as could possibly be 
crowded together. The Conseil d’Etat and the Cour 
des Comptes, really one building, form an imposing 
and majestic ruin with its spacious courtyard. The 
great staircases and galleries hardly show traces of 
where they stood. Part of this building, and also 
isolated premises belonging to the Cour des e eg. 
were, it is believed, blown up, the more effectually to 
scatter and destroy the valuable financial archives that 
have been destroyed. Then there is the Legion 
d' Honneur, not so utterly destroyed as the Conseil 
d' Etat. The south colonnade is comparatively unin- 
jured, and the elegant statues of Justice, Prudence, 

onour, &c., that ornamented the sides of the roof, 
remain unhurt, standing in their eminence on the top of 
the naked walls as though they protested against all the 
senseless ruin around them. ith the Caserne de 
Quai d’Orsay completely gutted, terminates the list of 
public buildings destroyed ; but the description in this 
quarter would be manifestly incomplete without men- 
tioning how this neighbourhood seems especially to have 
been singled out for its old mansions belonging to the 
French aristocracy. Who that has seen thom does not 
remember with delight the magnificent old houses— 
almost chateaux in their way—in the Quartier St. Ger- 
main? It would be tedious to give a street-by-street 
enumeration of these private properties that have been 
so dealt with, but the fact ad the symptom are worth 
noting. Especially may be mentioned a house in the 
Rue de Poitiers, where in 49 was held a famous poli- 
tical club, of which MM. Thiers, Guizot, and Monta- 
lembert were among the principal members. 

The churches of Paris havo escaped better than could 
have been supposed. I have already mentioned Notre 
Dame; others are also named by rumour as having 
been decided upon for destruction. Among them are 
St. Sulpice, the Madeleine, and St. Vincent de Paul. 
To none, however, has serious damage come, save to St. 
Eustache, in the Place des Halles. Struck by a shell, 
the roof canght fire, and the face of the outer walls is 
much injured by musketry fire. I have not been inside, 
so cannot tell the damage done there; but there are 
good reasons for believing this fire was accidental, and 
not the work of incendiarism. The chancel of St. Leu, 
in the Boulevard Sebastopol, and St. Gervais, near the 
Hotel de Ville, have also suffered from bombs. Not so 
fortunate, however, as the churches, two theatres have 
entirely destroyed—the Lyrique and the Porte St. 

artin. 


EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 


DESIGNS OF THE CoMMUNE.—Papers just found 
in the possession of Paschal Grousset show that at 
the last Cabinet Council held at the Hotel de Ville, 
the question of the burning of Paris was discussed. 
The veteran Delescluze was of opinion that he and 
his colleagues should light a funeral pile worthy of 
the great cause for which they were fighting e 
Commune, he said, should perish amid the ruins of 
the capital. Citizen Beslay, whose firmness of 
chatacter several times saved the Bank from de- 
struction, alone protested against the act of Van- 
dalism advocated by the War Delegate and his 
friends ; his opposition was met with the most 
violent reproaches, and Beslay had some difficulty 
in effecting a safe retreat from the Hétel de Ville. 

RocHEFoRT.—Henri Rochefort has now become 
a marquis, in consequence of the death of his father, 
who has just departed this life, at the advanced 
age of eighty-one years. He is said to have been a 
Legitimist, and to have died in ahsolute want. 


to him, that he is to appear before a court-martial 
on the charge of having aided and abetted the 
Commune, and not, as he supposed, simply to 
answer for a press offence.—Letter in Pall Mall 

Gazette. 

THE Recent Scenes IN Paris.—-The Rev. 
Edward Forbes, the well-known English clergy- 
man in Paris, had a narrow escape from being 
killed by a shell in the streets. Writing in the 
Record of the last days of the civil war, Mr. 
Forbes says :—‘‘I met a heartrending scene—the 
father of a family, holding hi zwo little boys by 
the hand, the mother following with a babe in her 
arms and a little 4 ing to her, the ts as 
pale as death, the poo ing and 
if conscious of the terrible calamity about 
them orphans. But the most 
hideous and revolting sight has bi treatment 
shown to the wretched women accused of harbour- 
ing insurgents,’ or trying to set fire to buildings. 


Men and women look and clap their hands, jeering 
at them, ing their fists in their faces, spitting 
on yy — ing on the * to shoot th 
on the s or to wait unti bring boili 
water to scald them. About omer women were 
being hurried along by the soldiers; one — 
sevent old could not get on fast enough, 

she fell down ; they picked her up, but being unable 
to get on, and 2 falling, they shot her on the 
ground. I saw body carried along the street, 
the blood ing from it. The effect of all this 
is very brutalising, and for the last few days no 
one's life in Paris has been worth an hour's 
purchase.” 

THe Arrxurrro Destruction or Notre DAME. 
—The special correspondent of the Standard writes : 
—‘‘ Externally it is altogether uninjured. I onl 
saw the mark of a single shot upon the facade. It 
is still guarded by troops, and I am sorry to say I 
was unable to effect an entrance. I understand 
that a considerable number of men are at work 
within it, under the superintendence of the clergy, 

reparing the interior for the ceremony of the lying 
in state of the Archbishop. Notre Dame had a 
wonderful escape. The incendiaries had heaped the 
chairs together at various points, ially agai 
the beautiful wooden choir, and hha oot it on fire in 
four places, and then, secure that this work would be 
accomplished, left to set fire to the Palais de Jus- 
tice and the surrounding courts. The students in 
the seminary close by saw the mob passing from the 
window, roused all the inhabitants round, burst 
open the doors, and with enormous trouble and 
much risk, for many were carried out insensible 
from the dense smoke, succeeded in putting out the 
fire. During this time the incendiaries returned, 
and endeavoured to drive the people out, but the 
indignation was so fierce, and the opposition so de- 
termined, and the guns of Cissy were y 
thundering so close upon the left bank, while 
Vinoy was pressing down upon the right, that they 
had no time to recommence their work, and were 
forced to leave the object of their hate, not intact, 
indeed, for the interior woodwork is much 
damaged, but at least without any great permanent 
injury.” 

Tue Horrors or Pere LA CHAISE.— The special 
correspondent of the Daily News has visited Pere 
la Chaise, one of the last strongholds of the Com- 
mune. The following is an extract from his narra- 
tive :—‘* Most of the monuments are of soft stone, 
and the shells have ruined them terribly. Some of 
the monuments, I cannot help thinking, must have 
been used by the Federalists as ammunition depots, 
and blown up either by them or the Versailles shells. 
The result not unfrequently is very ghastly. Coffins 
have been broken in, and the decomposing remains 
spattered against the walls of the vaults. But the 
sight of Pére la Chaise in ghastliness is reserved to 
the last. We come down on the south-eastern 
corner. Here, close by the boundary wall, is a 
natural hollow. It is full of dead. You may mea- 
sure the dead, not by the head, but by the yard and 
rood. There they lie in a double tier on the grass, 
powdered over with a coating of chloride of lime— 
a hundred and fifty of them patent to the eye, be- 
2 eat been — by 1 earth 2 
the gravediggers have upon them. ong 
the dood 2 — There, thrown up in 
the sunlight, is a well-rounded arm, with a ring on 
the finger ; there is a bust shapely in death ; and 
there are faces which it makes one sick to look upon 
—faces distorted out of humanity, with N and 
y combined. The ghastly effects of the dusky 
white powdering on the dulled eyes, the gnashed 
teeth, and the cannot be described, and no 
chloride of lime can quell the taint of death that 
rises out of this charnel-pit, * 1 olfac- 
tory memories of Gravelotte and How, 
then, died these men and women? Were they 
carried there dead, and laid out in this stly 
lying-in state in this deadhole of the Pére la Chaise ? 

ot so; the hole has been replenished from a quarter 
much nearer at hand. They took—where 1 know 
not—but they posted them up against this pock- 
wall close by the d here, and they 


pitted 


shot them as they stood or crouched. You cannot 


fail in your discernment, for the wall is clotted with 
gore and brains among the bullet-holes, and there 
are lumps and gouts of dried blood in the tangled 
grass at the wall foot. There was another shooting 
match across the road, on the edge of the quarry. 
Here there was a hole dug—about knee-deep—to 
hold the people while they were being shot. The 
sun’s rays have pee gat to the bottom of this trough 
as yet, and the b is yet wet there ; all around 
are gouts. Some corpses must have been disem- 
bowelled before they were dragged across into the 


corner. 


NOTES AND INCIDENTS. 

French priests are working hard in the interest 
of the temporal power in view of the 140 elections 
to take place shortly. Deputations from numerous 
French country districts have waited upon the Pope. 

The French press seems unable to learn modesty. 
The Siecle, speaking of Paris, and of the necessity 
of quickly restoring it, says: “ This city cannot 
perish, because it is France! If Paris were to dis- 
appear, humanity would no longer know whither to 
BO and we should relapse into the shades of bar- 
. 47? 


When the siege of Paris was commenced by the 
Prussians, the stores of wine were carefully esti- 
mated. At its close it was found that the wine had 
been consumed at the enormous rate of nearly: eight 
million gallons per month. ~ Under the reign of the 
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may account for some of the terrible events we 
have seen, and su e the necessity for inventing 


a theory of ‘‘ contagious mental alienation” in the 
33 of Belleville and Montmartre. Brita 
edical Journal. 

The Versailles Assembly has unanimously voted 
a credit of one million francs (£40,000) for the re- 
building of the house of M. Thiers, destroyed by 
the Communists. : . 

The Versailles correspondent of the Daily Tele- 


graph is responsible for a wild story to the effect 
that an i t of note has boasted of the de- 


termination of the Communists to destroy London, 
Liverpool, and Bristol by fire. They are said to be 
meditating a revolution which is to regenerate the 
2 and which is to have its beginning in 
England. The real object of this story is manifestly 
to stir up popular indignation in this country 

any of the Parisian refugees who may reac 

ores. 

The National Assembly will for the present re- 
main at Versailles, but the Ministries of War and 
Finance will be removed to Paris. | 

The Pope has sent 60,000 francs for the relief of 
Paris, and several chests of sacred objects for the 
churches. 


Prince Napo.geon’s MAxtrxsro.— Prince Napo- 
leon has sent a lo 


our 


its defeats were t, but 
from Jules 9 a 


demands have increased every day. 
by declaring that the only source from which the 
eee. can draw legiti and force is by an 
appeal to the French people, which the Napoleons 
py and on which France ought to insist. 

The free trade papers fear that the Government 
intends to place an ad valorem duty on silk, wool, 
cotton, and hemp. : 

The Times correspondent at Versailles says that 
the new loan will be 100,000,000/. sterling. 

Marshal MacMahon has issued another address to 
the soldiers of the army engaged before Paris, in 
which he thanks them for their courage and devo- 
tion. 

It is officially stated that the Bank of France ad- 
vanced to the U une 9,401,000 francs from the 
funds of the city of Paris, and 7,290,000 in virtue 
of a blank order from Versailles. 

During the French siege of Paris the metallic 
deposit in the Bank of e increased by 27 

ion francs. 

Preparations have been commenced for the re- 
storation of the Vendome Column. : 

The Luxembourg is to replace temporarily the 
Hotel de Ville, and the s has already moved , 
there. 3 

Marshal Bazaine is expected at Versailles in a few 


days. 

The railway service from Paris over the lines to 
Normandy and Brittany has been resumed as before 
the war. 

The Figaro calculates the number of insurgents 
still at in Paris who have cep a tary 
justice at 50,000 men. These persons it thinks, 
always constitute a source of danger, and will only 
rake 4 a favourable opportunity for exciting dis- 
turbances. 

Four hundred insurgents were made prisoners in 
Fort br cog ee among whom were function. 
aries of the Commune. 

Seventy trains are said to have been ordered for 
the transport home of German troops. 


THE GOVERNMENT BALLOT BILL. 


Wednesday evening a public meeting, called 
op ale 1 ectoral Association, 
was held in St. George’s Hall, Bradford, to 
urge on the Government the necessity of 12 
ing forward, and into law 
further delay, Bill. 


H 
James Wales, E. Mr. Miall. 
on making his appearance on the platform was 
loudly 


C 3 
CHAIRMAN in opening the 
he hoped that other measures would be 
in o thes the Ballet BY might be 
Th no dou 
nics — weakened in the House of 
because their measures were too weak, 
not stick to the Ballot Bill and carry 
be further weakened, 
and in the House of Commons. 


acing fom 


Commune the consumption was even larger. This 


* 
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which we have already published the substance, 
stated that his engagements prevented his in 
Yorkshire at Whitsuntide, but that he believed he 
should get the Ballot Bill through this session. 
Mr. Rosert KELL moved :— 
desires to express its strong conviction 
that, for the peovention of intimidation and and 
for the dee purity and uscfulnese 4a our lice and 
municipal institutions, it is essential no e should 
take placé Without the of the Ballot. 
He said it was the duty of Bradford to back Mr. 
Forster up on every possible occasion. They had 
all felt that, and always would feel it, and if there 
had been some passages which had resulted in a 
discrepancy of feeling being manifested, at all 
events, on this, and on the great Liberal questions 
nerally, Mr. Forster deserved their hearty confi- 
nee and support. He would not enter into any 
defence of the principle of the ballot. That was 
unnecessary, because the ballot was now a part of 
the pro me of almost every section who called 
themselves Liberals. The chairman had said that 
the opinion of almost everybody in Bradford was in 
favour of the ballot. He was not so sure on that 
int-—(Hear, hear)—for the same reason which led 
im to believe that there were many in the 
House of Commons who were not desirous that the 
Ballot Bill should become law ; and that was, that 
there were here, as elsewhere, men who sought to 
promote party interests, and who were willing to 
sacrifice principle in order to promote those mea- 
sures. (Hear, hear.) What was it men wanted 
when they came to an election? It was the real 
honest opinion of the voter. They did not want 
the opinion of his landlord, or his — ag or his 
n, nor of the people who traded his shop. 


ey wanted his own earnest, honest, unbiassed 
opinion, (Cheers.) 

Alderman Col, in seconding the resolution, said 
that while there were h of even in 


Bradford, to whom the protection of the Ballot 
would be of no value whatever, on the other hand 
there were hundreds more to whom it would be of 
priceless value ; men who held opinions which it 
was dangerous for them to express in their votes. 
For their sake it was that he contended the Ballot 
was necessary. When that was once obtained, he 
did not believe it would be worth any man’s while 
to bribe another in order to obtain his vote, and the 
passing of the bill would put an end to that sort of 
corruption. (Hear, hear.) But he did not believe 
the Ballot was more important for Parliamentary 
than for municipal elections. 

Mr. MialLL, M. P. (who was received with voci- 
ferous cheering, the audience rising to their feet, 
and waving hats, handkerchiefs, &c.), said, in sup- 

rting the resolution :—Ladies and gentlemen,— 

hitsuntide is a holiday season, and I believe it is 
specially kept as a holiday at Bradford. Unfortu- 
nately, some of you have political consciences 
-—(Hear, hear) and feel yourself bound to promote 
a great public question even when the promotion of 
it curtails your liberty to enjoy yourselves as you 
otherwise would. It is a misfortune to me that you 
are 80 2 interested in these matters (laughter) 
because 1 too have been deprived of a holiday 
that I had promised myself for three months, and 
that by the very tone of my voice you may see I 
very much required. (Hear, hear.) But it is 
always a pleasure for me to meet my constituents, 
or any portion of my constituents, in this hall. 
There is so much of thorough robust earnest feelin 
on behalf of the great principles that I love—{lond 
and prolonged cheering)—there is so quick and so 
vivid a response to any sentiments that I may pre- 
sent to you when ha in them any element which 
commends them to my conscience and my feelings, 
‘that whatéver I ma 


ve had to give up of mere 
private enjoyment, I generall full com 

ion for it m the reciprocation of sentiments be 
tween me and yo ves. (Cheers.) Now this 
question about which we are met on un Wed- 
nesday is one of the driest questions that can come 
before any assembly. It is almost impossible to 
argue upon a question which has been argued out, 
and upon which every intelligent and honest man, 
or nearly every one, has made up his mind. One 
does not like to thresh out straw for the third or 
fourth ea * one does not feel that 
he is thereby doing the public any t service. 
On such an evening as this, it would be almost 
mockery to such an assembly to go into any elabo- 
rate justification of what all of us believe to be a 


E gry | (Hear, hear.) But let me 
wed to say just this much ing the 
ballot, as a mere 


question, and then pass 
on. We want the ballot, because we want the 
franchise which has been given by the law to a large 
portion of the adult males of the — to become 
a reality. (Hear, hear.) To a * 4 wpa 
extent, although the law allows it, ough the re- 
vising barrister oonfirms it, and yey the right 
exists for any man to go to the poll record hi 
vote for candidates for the House of Commons—that 
right +3 pee We want the ballot to make 
that a „instead of being, what it is now to a 
very large extent, a pretence. (Hear, hear.) We 
desire some safeguard in order to effect the true 
transmission of a man’s own into the sum 
total which makes up 
(Hear, hear.) We want it ; 
when the thought or the purpose is going from a 
man's mind into the record of votes that are given 
in Parliament, there are so many influences—sinister 
influences, I may call them—that turn the vote aside 
either on the one aide or the other, that the mark which 
it hits is not the mark at which the voter aimed. 
(Hear, hear.) Law did r 
» for example, the voten of bis work- | 


woe 1 
„ bind 
* . 1 * * 
é j 3 


representation. 
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people. (“ No,” and Hear, hear.) Law did not 
ive to landlords the votes of their tenants. (Hear, 
ear.) Law did not intend to give to customers at 
a shop—(Hear, hear)—the votes of the tradesman. 
(Hear, hear,) But custom and those—what shall 
I call them ?—depraved tendencies of humane 
nature Right,” and Hear, hear”)—which came 
into play over questions about which we have strong 
feelings of difference, do actually pervert the law 
insuch a manner, that for the usual purpose for which 
an election is intended, law had better have given 
a multiplicity of votes to the manufacturer, accord- 
ing to the number of workmen, and to the landlord 
according to the number of his tenants, than leave 
them now without the slightest protection. (Loud 
cheers.) We should then have precisely the same 
result, but without the of the process. 
Hear, hear.) We should ly have no r 
5 erence in the choice of members, but we should 
have a great difference in the of communities 
Hear, hear, and a }—and if elections were 
conducted upon that plan, whilst all of us would 
regard the plan as an unjust one, we should probably 
sooner f both the process and the result, than 
we do er the present system. (Hear, hear.) 
Now what we want to prevent by the ballot, and 
what I think will be prevented by the bill of my 
right hon. colleague, is this—that every voter should 
be open to every influence which is legitimate in its 
character, and that he should be protected against 
every influence that is likely to pervert his vote by 
illegitimate means. (Hear, hear.) The hon. mem- 
ber went on to describe, in some detail, the scope 
of the various clauses of the bill, and their practical 
working at elections, from which he drew the con- 
clusion that it was a es pay Pagans: bill, which 
went directly to its He went on to say: 
a few words with my right hon. co e 
before coming down. (Hear, hear.) He said, How 
are you going to spend your Whitsuntide? Well, 
I said, that is goers men) SO with me. Iwas 
So it so-and-so, I am going down 
2 I am SST 1 10 — re 

purpose o 9 prey your ” and he said, 

that,” (Lou 


am very glad d and prolonged cheer- 
nt Taek “What shall 1 say to the people of 
Bradford for you?” (A voice, ‘ is the way to 


say it.) He said, Tell them that the Govern- 
ment is as earnest upon carrying this bill as they 
can be—(loud cheers),—and tell them that we hope 
to carry it this session.” (Renewed 3 
Well, now it is very difficult to associate with thi 


of Parliament. But after all, there are some senti- 
ments that even through this narrow chink come 
into our minds and e d until we feel r 
equivalent to political excitement. We have 
seen what is going on abroad. We have seen it 
with shuddering and horror. (“Aye and Hear, 
hear.) We have seen how, after political institu- 
tions have been perverted by ambition, or popula- 
tions have been depraved by the wicked practice of 
those who either have governed or would govern 
them, the retribution comes back in the shape of a 
violent revolution, overturning thrones, subverti 
national institutions ,destroying great and beauti 
monuments that represent the history of 3 2. 
and almost drowning themselves in the of 
the inhabitants. If we would avert any such sins 


of responsi 

are the onl & period of 
popular revolution. (Cheers.) No one knows 
what may come to , but every 
one may calculate what will be the effect of those 


may guide the 
destinies of England in the immediate — 1 
would not— no not for worlds be one of those who 
by pandering to the bad appetites and ions of 
the people are seeking to accomplish any ambitious 
ends of their own. (Cheers.) I would look u 
my ibility in such a case as a burden that 
ought to crush me to the end of my days. If I be 
found in this town or pogo ing up my voice 
or * any argument, or relying upon any induce- 
ment but stich as would — intelligent and 
righteous citizens and electors, may my ion in 
the political world utterly perish! (Lou 2 
longed cheering.) If I were a resident in ord 
2 K N I was an elector here and 
c with an 


— 


is that which, if I could consent to adopt 
it, I should feel coming back to Bradford a 
retribution on my own conscience. And I 
thank God that I have got a conscience. 
I don’t mean or pretend to say that my morality is 
greater than that of other people, but what I do 
say is this, that so far as my conscience is con- 
cerned, I a 

for all the use of all illegal means 

plishing any political end, however 

seem to be. (Loud cheers.) This 

that the belles 


8 
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certain result. (Hear, hear.) I desire that result 
—namely, whatever may be the future House 
of it may fairly, 


this country. The hon. gentleman 
amid loud and — cheering 
The resolution was unanimously carried. 


Alderman Law moved the second resolution, as 
follows :— 8 


. 


others; and that a co thése resolutions be sent 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, and to the Right Hon. 


I gen election, 
or an election for Bradford ; but as sure as November 
came round there would be contested municipal 
elections in the boro and he believed the pro- 
visions of the bill would be found as desirable for 
municipal as for Parliamentary elections. The 
er proceeded to contend that the ballot was 
esirable not only as a preventative of intimidation, 
but as a means of ensuring the quiet and orderly 
conduct of elections. He denounced the idea that 


the political views of the landowners in any country 
should of itself determine the political character of 
the representation, and that it might be 


advantageous to make it penal to ask a man how he 
voted. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. B. Priestiey seconded the resolution, and 
as a Town Councillor, who had had enough of open 
elections in 1870 to last him his lifetime, sincerely 


hoped that the Ballot Bill would, at rate, be- 
come law before 1873. (Cheers and laughter.) 
. ALFRED ILLINGworTH, M. P., then rose to 


t 


compared the — of the ballot to a jury sitting 
i upon atrial, After listening to the evi- 
dence, the jury retired, and in eliberated, 
and came into court with their final decision. Much 
Kere 
important when choosing a man to represent them, 
having such gigantic interests in this nation. 
And, therefore, it was of the high 1 
that they should seek to raise the tone of publio 
— dander eaten their fellow 1 respect 
voting, i i -men 
tho eonvicthons of their neighbours. On the second 
reading of the Ballot Bill, Mr. Disraeli allowed it to 

ass unc without a division ; but al 

e might not like it well enough to allow it to pass 
without discussion, he (Mr. Illingworth) believed 
that the principle would be conceded, and when 
the principle was once conceded, it would be im- 

Wie to wrangle about the details. He had 

eard Mr. Forster say that he could get it throu 
in a couple of nights if he could only get at it. 
they were to ne for the moment the Army 

tion Bill, and place the Ballot Bill first, it 

would be in the interests of the Government, and in the 
interests of the country. Mr. Illingworth proceeded 
to say that Mr. Miall had during "ae session 
lifted up another great question. (Loud and pro- 
longed gi ry was not there to tell them 
how Mr. Miall Pop aim his duty. Many of 
them knew Mr. Miall | ore this session. He 
read an extract from a letter from Mr. Goldwin 
They in America have already had a brief outline, 
and they soon hoped to have a copy of the full re- 
port of the debate. As to numbers for and 
against Mr. Smith had stated that it 


House 
was in the House of Commons when the petition 
was presented, and he considered that it was a 
sented in a somewhat unusual manner, Mr. Mi 

having just been about to introduce his motion. But 
the attempt did not succeed, and the transaction 


carried unanimously. 
A vote of thanks to the Chairman (moved by Mr. 
MIALL, and seconded by Mr. Wals) brought the 


proceedings to a close. 


A white-throated wren recently built its nest in 
the letter-box of the Duke of Rutland’s gam 

at Links, near Newmarket, and produced six young 
ones, During its incubation the old bird took no 
notice of the intrusion of 

the letters night 

off this remarkable 


; 


— 1 — ew 0 * 


Pe 


This book is not the less tinctured with deli- 
gate satire that it is ingenious and learned. 


_ great. movements of the day. He has, too, a 


before in writings which were. as 
me ‘respects as they were bold and individual 
„Mothers. Thé book, however, is wholly anony- 

21 n that can be hazarded in this re- 
Pe take n d oi 
‘quietly to éxhibit thé prete 
W of-science-and-civilisation” outcry, and to ridi- 
„eule, in a subdued fashion, the notion that 
_ @verything in the way of human and social bliss 


5 1 — » 


change 
BP Coming 
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» 4 am 1 1 


NTaiternture. 
_. THE COMING. RACE. . 


; Glearly:the author is not a mere story-teller, 
| shingh 


ough he can tell a story well. He has studied 
‘science; he has at all events dipped into com- 


and is au courant of all the 


Above all, 


lavely fancy, which never flags, 
he niet reserved humour, which suits 


: a 
this style of writing excellently, and is the more 


‘powerful that it is never obtruded. We are 
much mistaken if we have not met with him 
o as ingenious in 


pose of the book is 
ons of the progress- 


is to be obtained by political and outward 
and reforms. But the writer of the 
Race never descends to personali- 


ties; he is never coarse and over-eager to make 


points against great persons or institutions; 


nay, he never even recognises them as such at 


all. He deals with general principles, and not 


with temporary or local expedients, So much 
for the intention.: the execution is capital. The 
writer, who professes to be an American—(and 
not without some reason, seeing the Americans 
are the genuine go-ahead race of the world)— 


Bets out with another in a mining enterprise. 
When sinking a shaft, his comp 


anion descends 


and returns to the surface with expressions of 


, concern and consternation which he cannot dis- 
_ guise, do what he will. He declines to go into 
details as to the result of his descent. 


Our 
author, taking care first to mellow the mind of 


his companion by copious draughts of genial 


wine, at last succeeds in extracting the informa- 
tion that, far down in the bowels of the earth, 
he saw unmistakeable proof of the existence of 
human creatures. Our author agrees to descend 
with his fellow-miner. He safely reaches the 
bottom of the shaft, and sees, not far off, the 
gleam of interminable lines of what are un- 
oubtedly stréet-lamps. His companion, while 
on’ a fede ‘makin fast the couplings, falls to 
the bottom through the cording giving way, and 
is killed. | 
“‘ While I was bending over his corpse in grief and 
horror, I heard close at hand a strange sound between 
a snort and a hiss; and turning instinctively to the 
uarter from which it came, I saw emerging from a 
wk fissure ai 9 9 ape 3 9 and terrible n 
open jaws, an ull, ast un eyes—tac 0 
1 — gte, e that of, the crocodile or 
tor, but infinitely larger than the creature 
of that kind I had ever beheld in my travels. I started 


to my feet, and fled down the valley at my utmost 
8 I stopped at last, ashamed of my panic and my 
ight, and returned to the spot on which I had left the 
* friend. It was gone; doubtless the monster 

had alr 
rope and. 


drawn it into its den and devomedit. The 

grappling hooks still lay where they had 
fallen, but they afforded me no chance of return; it was 
impossible to re-attach them to the rock above, and the 
sides of the rock were too sheer and smooth for human 
stops to clamber. I was alone in this strange world, 


amid the bowels of the earth.” , 

A strange world, truly! Though without a 
sun, it was bright — ogg og, Italian 
landscape at noon, but the air less oppres- 
% give, the heat softer.“ Animals of a sort 
which are not now extant, but which had 
existed before the deluge, roamed about. The 
ewer were massive and graceful, the rooms 
lighted by the same lustre as diffused radiance 
without, the inhabitants, mild and tranquil in 
expression and v intelligent, had a stran 
sphinx-like look. is surprising community 
were served by automatons, which moved obe- 
dient to the touch ofa peculiar staff which each 
of them carried with him, so that there were no 
menials, and paupers were non-existent; 
diseases were cured by a sort of mesmeric sym- 
pathy, and was annihilated by the use of 
wings, which fitted on to the shoulders so neatly, 
that at first view our author deemed them to 
be proper adjuncts of the frame, and not in- 
vented adherents at all. Labour was reduced 
to a mild pleasure by the aid of machinery. The 
landscape was rendered beautiful by the mild 
and tender light. 


. We were on the u story of one of the 
6 yyra beyond was of a wild and 
ible to describe,—the vast 


flame, the serene lustre diffused over 
Jamps, combined to form a whole 


er ng Race, (Slack wood and Sons.) 


gil by: the mrria. 


“cesses of uncultivated nature, 
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of which no words of mine can convey adequate de- 
scription ; so splendid was it, yet so — 80 lovely, 
yet so awful.“ 

By the aid of mesmeric sympathy, our author’s 
language was ily learned; for, while in 


trance he was being cured of pain got by coming 


into contact with a rock, the mesmeriser—his 
host’s daughter, Zee, had mystically divined the 
secret of his hitherto baffling s ; and could 
now converse with him. And the first use that 
these members of the ‘‘ Coming Race” made of 
this means of communication was to ask our 
author to what race of human creatures he be- 
longed ; for certainly, they urged, ‘‘ you do not 
*‘seem to belong to any civilised people, and you 
„cannot belong to the race of primeval savages 
ho dwell in the most desolate and remote re- 
ö uainted 
„with other light than that they obtain from 
volcanic fires, and contented to grope their 
‘way in the dark as do many creeping, crawl- 
ing, and even flying things.” 

Our author at once began proudly to tell of the 
glories of the United States and of democracy, 
only, however, to find that his words fell coldly 
on 5 ears 7 his Nn host earnestly 
cautioning Zee and him not to say anything of 
all that to others. . 1 


Zee rose and kissed her father on the temples, say- 
ing with a smile, A Gy’s [Gy being the name for 
woman there] tongue is wanton, but love can fetter it 
fast. And if, my father, you fear lest a chance word 
from me or yourself could expose our community to 
danger, by a desire to explore a world beyond us, will 
not a wave of Vril, proporly impelled, wash even the 
memory of what we have heard the stranger say out of 
the tablets of the brain ?” : 

„What is Vril? I asked.” 


Zee then told him of the astonishing powers 
of Vril—that mesmerism, electro-biology, and 
odic force, as he had explained them to her, were 
but * guesses at it, because, applied 
scientifically through Vril conductors, they 
could exercise influence over minds, and bodies 
animal and vegetable, to an extent he would 
not believe. When he spoke about the abuses 
and impostures associated with mesmerism and 
such things in the Upper World, Zee received 
his answers with much benignant attention, 
and said that similar instances of abuse and 
‘credulity had been familiar to their own 
*‘ scientific experience in the infancy of their 
„knowledge, and while the properties of Vril 
were misapprehended, but that she reserved 
„further discussion till he was more fitted to 
‘‘ enter upon it.” 

So as he extended his knowledge of the Vril-ya, 
or the civilised nations, as this strange people 
named themselves, he found that, by means of 


‘Vril, rocks could be cleft asunder ; crowds slain, 


or diseases cured ; and that from it the mild light 
was derived which 1 sammy their lamps. It was 
a pure democracy where each was free; but 
where there were no laws, for each obeyed as 
though by an instinct implanted in his nature. 
Poverty was unknown, property held in 
common, and there was no difference in grade 
or position. Those who, as the gor ge in- 
creased, wanted anything which their tastes 
desired, at once emigrated to a distance, and 
found it there. ‘‘ Machinery was employed to 
an inconceivable extent in all the operations 
f labour without and within doors, and it 
„was the unceasing object of the department 
„charged with its administration to extend this 
efficiency. There was no class of labourers or 
‘servants, but all who were required to assist or 
control the machinery were found in the chil- 
‘dren, from the time they left the care of their 
‘‘mothers to the marriageable age, which they 
placed at sixteen for the Gy-ei (the females) 
„twenty for the Ana (the males).” 


So our author goes on to construct his Utopia 
in a most consistent and thorough-going manner, 
at first’ rejoicing in the mild light that never 
dies out, hed by the wondrous Vril, and glad in 
the very attainment of new knowledge, commu- 
nicated as 9 in dreams, and yet held fast 
in memory. lashes of humour everywhere 
glance across the page, and a rare fancy com- 
municates a peculiar charm to minute details 
of government and domestic life—every item of 
which has a meaning, But the Vril-ya could 
not rise above the limits of finite nature. They 
did not fear death, but death visited them too. 
There was no heroism ; for where there was no 
vice and no evil there was no reason for its 
being; and love, too, was in some sort robbed 
of its glory in that it had no struggles to attain 
its object. All was regular ordered routine. 
The safety of the community, however, is 
threatened by Taé’s sister’s loving the stranger 
and daring to be curious about love and mar- 
riage and other things in the upper world. 

e May I, at least, without ‘sinning the law, 
ask if the Gy-ei in your country are of the same 
colour as yourself no taller?’ asks Taé’s sister. 

% The Gy-ei in my country are much fairer of hue 
than I am, and their average, height is at least a head 


shorter than mine. 
1% They cann t then be as strong as the Ana amongst 


you? But, I suppose, their superior vril force makes 
ap for such disadvantages of size? | 3 

They do not profess the vril force as you know it. 
But still they are very powerful in my country, and an 
An has small chance of a happy life if he be not more 
or less governed by his Gy.“ , 

ou speak feelingly,’ said Taé’s sister, You are 
married, of course.’ 

„„No, certainly not. 

Nor betrothed ?’ 

sR Pa at Oy hn pop epee? 

4 Ts it possible that no Gy has pro to you! 

ane 5 country the Gy does not propose; the An 

rs * 

What a strange reversal of the laws of nature! 
said the maiden, ‘and what want of modesty in your 
sex! But have you never proposed, never loved one 
Gy more than another ? 

e felt embarrassed by these ingenious questionings, 
and said, ‘ Pardon me: we are to infringe. 
Thus much, only I will answer, and then I implore you 
ask no more, I did once feel the preference you — 
of; I did propose, and the Gy would willingly have 
accepted me, but her parents refused their consent.’ 

Parents! Do you mean seriously to tell me that 
parents can interfere with the choice of their 
daughters? 

„Indeed they can, and do very often.’ 

6 should not like to live in country,’ said the 
Gy, simply, ‘but I hope you will never go back to it 

I bowed my head in silence. The Gy gently raised 
my face with right hand and looked into it ten- 
— ‘Stay with us, she said, ‘ stay with us, and be 

v ty IL 

This danger becoming known speedily, Tak, 
as one of the children commissioned to 
whatever threatens the good of the community, 
is despatched to make an end of our author. 

%% All hope then is gone, I murmured, sinking down 
on the craggy wayside, ‘and I shall never more see the 
sun.“ I covered my face with my hands, and pared 
to Him whose presence I had so often forgotten when 
the heavens had declared his handiwork. I felt His 
presence in the depths of the nether earth, and amidst 
the world of the grave. I looked up, taking comfort 
and courage from my prayers.” 


Taé finds himself unable to fulfil his cruel 
mission, and mediates for the stranger’s life to 
be saved; Taé even feeling some desire to 
venture with him into the upper world. He is 
finally borne. aloft through a chasm, clinging 
to Zee, whose great wings, ex ed, bore her 
upward as an angel may soar heavenward, and 
he soon found himself on the familiar earth. 
J often think of the young Gy as I sit alone 
at night, and wonder how I could have 
rejected such a love, no matter what dangers 
„attended it, or by what conditions it was 
„restricted. Only the more I think of a le 
‘‘ calmly developing in regions excluded from 
our sight, and deemed uninhabitable by our 
„ gages, powers ing our most discipli 
% modes of force, and virtues to which our life, 
„ social and political, becomes antagonistic in 
„proportion as our civilisation advances—the 
„more devoutly I pray that ages may yet 
‘‘ @lapse before there emerge into sunlight our 
inevitable destroyers.” 

It is altogether a curious and ingenious book, 
and contains many deep truths, presented in 
most attractive fanciful guise. : 


HENRY HOLBEACH’S NEW BOOK.* 


It is a hard thing to describe with any degree 
of fairness and truth a religious sect with 
whose views the writer has no real sympathy 
and in relation to whom he might be ready to 
say, after the manner of Sydney Smith, ‘‘ As to 
‘‘manners they have none, and their customs 
are barbarous.” Yet this is the task which 
Mr. Holbeach has assigned to himeelf, and 
what is more, which he has discharged with 
equal ability and success. The Particular 
Baptists of Zoar Chapel in Shoemakers’ Village 
were not a very amiable or attractive community. 
They had implicit faith in themselves, and pos 
little in an — 5 else. Their relations to eac 
other and to the world outside, their mode of 


to admire that some of their neighbours called 
them Cumbersome Christians,“ and there was 
too much reason for the name. To give attrac- 
which these re . 
the central subjects 


temptation of resorting to 
exaggeration after the fashion of “ 
7 Oha J,“ and other books of the same o 


1 


Mr. Holbeach has too much respect for the 
sincerity and conscientiousness of some of them, 
he has not a feeli ‘sympathy 


‘ 


altho 

with 1 * to allow of his 
fault. Hence, even while he 
surdities, he makes us feel that there is 
that which should restrain our ridicule or con- 
tempt. Thus, in writing of Mrs. Branch, one of 


L 
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the best of the sect, he says:“ If you had been 


„ kneel 


„ 


able to peep inside her room, and (which is, 
‘‘of course, absurd) had done it, you would 
„have seen her queer old night-capped figure, 

ig and swaying a little from side to side, 
‘‘ while kept up a continuous murmuring 
„sound which might have been heard in the 
„next room. She was, of course, an ignorant 
‘‘ elderly woman, and used incongruous phrases 
„ in her prayers. For example, there was no 
15 2 or sense in her addressing Almighty 
„ gpeaking of God every now and then in the 
third person, instead of using the language of 
direct address. But that was Mrs. Branch’s 
‘‘way of wrestling with the Lord in prayer 
„that she might be enabled to see His hand in 
„this poor, shocking little experience.” 

Thus, while his eye is open to see the ludi- 
crous side of their life, and especially of their 
religion, he is not insensible to the elements of 
real worth there are. One of the least agreeable 
of the party is Fcat, the toymaker, whose nature 
was saturated with the sourness ascribed by its 
enemies to Puritanism, who could, when pro- 
voked, inflict severe personal castigation upon 
his own little daughter, and who did not hesi- 
tate, at a meeting of the Zoar Mutual Improve- 
ment Society, to maintain that a child should 
be told of the devil before it was told about God. 
But even he is described as an ignorant and nar- 
row rather than a bad man. He was hard; with 
all his orthodoxy and piety there was a good deal 
of worldliness in his nature, and he thus be- 
came mixed up in business with a hypocritical 
swindler, but we are told he intended no fraud. 
He was a of a class only too numerous, 
who fail to understand the true spirit of the 
Gospel, and yet are religious in a fashion 
and after their own idea. In those of a better 
order, such as Mrs. Branch, or even as the 
old minister, Mr. Embler, what we note is the 
narrowness and peculiarity arising out of igno- 
rance, and the influence of a n 
to isolation and spiritual pride. Of we 
lauzh at some of their ways and sayings, for, as 
Mr. Holbeach says, it is impossible even to 
„Uke them, without smiling at them,“ but 
there is never anything ill-natured or sarcastic 
in the laugh. 

In short, our author has given us here a capital 
photograph of village life, particularly of its 

igious sido, as we may often meot with it. 
In selecting Particular Baptists especially as his 
subject ho no animus against them. As he 
says, ‘‘ Impartiality is the essenco of this form 
‘tof comedy. Miss Rossctt’s clergyman, Mr. 
„ Bligh, may mako me smile nearly as much as 
Mr. Embler—not quite so much, because 
‘* culture has helped him to some senso of con- 
„ gruity; but an ‘Arminian’ whom I was 
‘once taken to seo as an awful and blessed 
„Christian curiosity, makes mo laugh whenever 
„1 think of him quite as much as Mrs. Cart- 
‘(wright does.” It is not Calvinism nor 
Baptism that is the object of his satire, but 
unreality and pretentiousness. ‘‘To some of 
„us there is no more constant and effective 
‘‘source of humour than unconscious incon- 
„ gruity between the work and the pretension ; 
" the belief and the life; and if we may not 
laugh we shall be driven to cry very salt tears, 
wand may be even 1 to blaspheme.“ 
The author's laughter, refore, is neither 
scornful nor unkind, but is intended as a means 
of correcting follies, unrealities of expression, 
tations of Scripture, 


strange and grotesque ada 
and other uncouth religious customs, which 


mar the effect of much The book is not 
antended to be of the na of a regular story, 
but rather a collection of sketches. They are 
all done with t faithfulness and grouped 
with considerable artistic effect. 8 as tho 
circle is, it combines many originals, as 

i the case in circles of this 
r tendency to indi- 

ite, the heroine, is a 
Mr. Embler 


in truth is often 


‘otter oh thee eeting fear it would 
at the prayer-m „we it wo 
be only too easy to find counterparts. 


3 
re 


2° 
212 


; 
list 


member happen 
indeed. Now Cartwri 
ever it was rumoured a 


t was a deacon, and 
ut that poor Embler 


: 


as the Lord God of Sabaoth,’ or in 


ing of resignation, he resolved to administer the neces- 
sary little push to complete the businoss. So at the 
very next prayer-mveting, when Embler was present — 
gloomy, silent, and m more ready to listen than to 
speak—old Cartwright took care that he should be 
called upon to ‘engage,’ and in the conrse of his ‘prayer’ 
managed to convey a pretty broad hint t» the pastor. 
‘O Lord,’ said Cartwright, adopting a fashion of xpsech 
which is not by any means uncommon at prayer- 


of 


meetings, O Lord, thou hast boen please, in wisdom, 
and yet, doubtless, in mercy, to lay thine afflicti 
this people. 


hand n thy servant, the pastor 
Lord, thee knowest he has gone in and out amongst 
this le for many years; but it has not pleaso.! thee 
to put senl of thine electing love upon the ministry. 
upon his dividing of the word of truth. And now, O 
Lord, thou knowest that he is minded to depart from 
this place. Te have dwelt long enough in this mount; 
take your journey.’ O Lord, be his guide, and be his 
counsellor, and be his comforter, his su and 
his all in that new sphere in which it shall p Thee 


to call him 
ge will give the reader a idea 


The passa: 
of the general style and character of a book 


which will well repay perusal. Its graphic 
pictures, its 2 humour, and its su ive 
observations have a rare charm, and while it 
affords pleasure for the hour, there is in it 
much that is calculated to be of permanent 
good. They are the best friends of true religion 
who try to purge some of its outward forms of 
that which creates prejudice and opposition in 
the minds of men of higher culturo. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 


The Westminster Review for the current quarter con- 
tains so much matter of interest that we regret that the 
pressure upon our space during May has prevented us 
from giving it the notice it deserves. The Battles in 
the Church” are the subjoct of an outspoken and 
vigorous article, which describes with great distinct- 
ness and truth the present state of distraction and con- 
fusion in the] Establishment ; and specially points out 
the gain which has accrued to the Liberal school from 
the policy adopted by the Judicial Committee prior to 
the recent judgmonts. The Gorham case was the first 
in which the liberty of the clergy was asserted, and it 
prepared the way for the decision relative to the 
% Essays and Reviews,” of which the writer says that 
‘fin fact, it would almost open the ministry of the 
“ Church to followers of Lessing, certainly to any 
‘‘gpiritual universalist.” The reviewer has an easy 
task when ho undertakes to show the difference between 
the tone of the court which gave that decision and that 
which has condemned Mr. Voysey. Great lawyers,” 
he says, have sometimes had to complain of judge- 
% made law; the Church seems likoly to bo accommo- 
dated with a good deal of judge - made theology.” Still, 
the question is, whether tho court in its recent decision 
has not boen returning to a simple adherenco to tho 
law. The advico which is given to the Broad Church 
clergy as to their duty in the presont crisis we regard 
as extremely weak, but the subject is too largo for us 
to take up incidentally. The papor on tho Tientsin 
massacre is written in a judicial spirit, and brings out 
fully all the leading facts of the caso. Those who aro 
inclined to laud the Jesuit above our Protostant mis- 
sionaries will do well toroad the caroful statements of 
a writer who is not likely to be projudiced in our favour. 


Public School Teaching,” The American Republic—_ 


„its Strength and Woakness,” and Ste. Beuvo, are 
the subjects of other papors; to which wo should have 
been glad to have given an extended notice. 


The London Quarterly has nothing calling for special 
comment. An article on ‘‘Rome and the Temporal 
„Power,“ a sketch ok The Systematic Examination 
“ of the Holy Land,” anda paper on “ Biblical Theo. 
“logy are all good.” The review of Mr. T. P. Bunting s 
memorials of his largo-hearted brother, is a graceful 
tribute to the memory of a noble man, but it would have 
been all the more welcome if it had not been so strongly 
Methodistic in tone. More might have been made of 
‘‘ Half a Year of Modern History,” and in so rapid a review 
of a period so eventful, we could have dispensed with the 
reference to the new education code of the school boards. 

In the British and Foreign Evangelical, we note as 
articles worthy of attention Dr. Richard Smith’s paper 
on the Reconstruction of the Irish Episcopal Church.“ 
Dr. George Smith’s on the Native Christians of 
% India, and Professor Tholuck's Jubilee Address 
nt Halle.“ 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Freedom in the Church of England. Six Sermojs 
suggested by the Voysey Judgmont, preached in St. 
James's Chapel, York-street, by the Rev. Storprorp 
A. BROOKE, Honorary Chaplain to the Queen. (Henry 
8. King and Co.) Mr. Stopford Brooke is a man of fine 
and ripe culture. Whatever he says is well worthy of 
some attention. This plea for freedom in the Established 
Church is in some ways well reasoned, in every way 
well written ; but no one will wonder when we say that 
it is very unsatisfactory to us.. There is too much of 
the ought to be in it. It assumes a very great deal that 
would need to be proved, and it rather ignores history. 
Mr. Brooke would make out a fine case, if one could 
only submit one's reason to him, and forget history. We 


gre not sure that it is uncharitable to say that edifiea- 
' tion” could scarcely have been the higher motive of 


| 


the first and the two last of these sermons. Dissenters 
are much blamed by the mou of culture of one class for 
mixing politics with religion. Mr. Brooke's sermons 
bear direct witness how it is inevitable that in a State 
Church the two cannot escape bing much mixed up in 
thought, whether or not they «lo, as in the case of Mr. 
2 ee ee Reon a all the more credit for his 

come to jostle each other 80 uncom: 
fortably in the pulpit. ‘I betieve,’ says Mr. Brooke, 
that tho national parliament and tho body of national 
sa clergy ought'to Le analogous on most pointa. The 
“spiritual parliament ought to represent every religious 
“‘tendency in the nation which is not diametrically 
in violation of the charter of the Church; and that 
charter ought to be kept as open and elastic as pos- 
“‘sible.” Quite so; but accord ing to Mr. Brocke things 
are not as they ought to be. The charter of the Church 
itself should be utterly unfixed and fluid, and the law 
tends to fix it He has nothing to say against the con- 
demnation of Mr. Voysoy ; though he finds grave fault 
with the distinct. Calvinistic meaning attached by the 
Court to some of tho articles. But the very deposition 
of Mr. Voysey would itself have been an implicit asser- 
tion of the Calvinistic sense of some of the Articles, and 
since Mr. Brooke has nothing to say against the con- 
demnation, neither has he, consistently, anything to 
say against the sense attached to tho articles. The law 
thus defines the Articles: that fur a consistent State- 
Churchmen should be enough. Havo not broad Church- 
men, like Mr. Brooke, always heretofore boasted about 
the benefits of a law-interpreted theolagy, of a lay 
tribunal in one word. Now the lay tribunal is too 
narrow in its interpretations, and they cry out against 
it—the Church’s charter is not kept open and elastic as 
it ought to be. What meaning, what pathetic helpless 
revelation in that ought to le! Tho facts, a: presented 
by Mr. Brooko in the samo breath with his speculations, 
are all hard against him, and we fear that before he 
can find the Free Church with open and elastic chartor, 
for which he sighs, he must cast his eyes beyond the 
limits of his own State-tied Church, which he acknow- 
ledges labours just now under a rather heavy hand on 
its thront, that makes its broathing difficult occasionally. 
One really could scarcely help fancyiug that thore was 
a latent irony in such words as the following were it 
nut that Mr. Stopford Brooke’s namo is clearly printed 
on the title-pago :—‘‘ It is impossible not to say that 
far and wide this judgmont has been thought to troad 
‘on tho very vero of a denial of existing freedom. It 
“seems to put into danger of its life that groat idea of 
“the Church which I have endeavoured to express.’ I 
Su then things are very far from bsing as they out 
to be—the charter of tho Church is anything but open 
‘and elastic.” Of course, in a certain way, it is quite 
true that to fix tho clorgy down into a rigid mould, 
“80 as to stop discussion, would bo a3 great a crime and 
“fas great a wrong to humanity as the silencing of poli- 
* tical disputes,” But how has the freedom of political 
dispute been gained, and how has it beon chiofly digui- 
fied! Mainly by the sacrifices of political men. When 
a politician changes his opinions. he must sometimes 
furfeit place and play ; somo politicians havo done this, 
whilst others, who might havo onjoyed both, have, for 
the sake of their convictions, donied themselves, borne 
obloquy, and only lived to see their opinions beginning 
to triumph. Richard Cobdon was one. But a less en- 
treme reformer, Lord Macaulay, pledged himself to 
resign his seat and his office if he changed his opinions 
on any great question. Clergymen must do the same 
before their great idea of free discussion and freedom in 
tho Church can be attainei. — ie 


The Atonement of Christ. Six Lectures delivered in 
Hereford Cathedral during Holy Week, 1871. By 
AtrreD Barry, D. D, D.C. L. Principal of King’s 
College, London. (London: Macmillan.) Dr. Barry, 
judging from these sermons, is a singularly lucid, 
thoughtful preacher. There is little of conscious aim at 
cloquence hero; but there is a quietly sustained fervour, 
which testitios to a personal conviction of the truth of 
the great doctrines proclaimed. There is no effort at 
saying deep things ; but it is clear that Dr. Barry has 
thought much and deeply on stirring questions, and has 
read much also. The doctrine of the atonement is set 
forth with singular clearness and fulness—the loneliness 
and misery of the unredeemed human heart even in the 
midst of its pleasures, is strikingly presented here and 
there. “There is but one faith which solves the great 
problem the faith in a Divine Mediator, who was 
“‘ ¢ lifted. up to draw all men unto Him,’ that in Him 
“they might be one with God. In that divine mediation 
“the other truths of redemption and of propitiation are 
„made possible ; and in it there is the yet higher truth 
t of unity with God on which alone the spiritual nature of 
man can rest. Well may we groan in degradation, well 
may we travail in vain longing, if it be withheld. But 
‘¢ what joy flows from that perfect unity let the song 
heaven testify, which from a thousand times ten theu- 
“ sand tongues goes up for ever, not only to the God who 
“sits upon the throne, but to the Lamb who has made 
‘“them one with Him for ever.” The last sermon—Glory- 
ing in the Cross—is very fine to our thinking. 

A Memoir of Charles? Mayne Young, Tragedian ; 
with Extracts from his Son's Journal. by JULIAN CHABLES 
Youno, A. M., Rector of In two volumes. 
(London: Macthillan and Co.) Charles Mayne Young 
was celebrated as a tragedian in the early part of this 
century. He was accustomed to the “best society, 
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and his momoirs, interesting in themsolves, abound in | 
sketches of celebrated people of the time with whom he 
was acquainted. Julian Charles Young, the only son of 
the tragedian, chose the Church as his profession; and 
being in easy circumstances and well connected, he has 
found it at once a sphere for personal usefulness and 
much comfurt. His journal is full of geniality and good 
sense, no spirit of partisanship appears in it, but every- 
where a spirit of pure humanity. Tho lovo of gentility, 
which is conspicuous, is occasionally amusing, never 
offensive—it is only another form in which appears the 
companionableness of the man. No force of character 
appears in him, but warmth of affection and broadth of 
heart. The two volumes are filled with anecdotes, 


- mostly of great poople. Mr. Young's love of short 


stories has evidently mastered him aa he has all vanoed 
with his work, and he tells several. Solemn criticiam 
is inappropriate to such a book, and ia disarmed by the 
unaffected modesty of the writer; we note, however, 


the occasional absence of careful critical editing. In | 


the earlier part of the book, correct quotation of French 
is the exception rather than the rule. For a companion 
on a railway journey, or for taking on a summer holiday, 
we heartily recommend these volumes. Many of the 
stories aro capital ; almost all are good. 


Three Score and Ten. A Henri, of the lute Albert 
Barnes, (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) Albert Barnes's 
name is a household word over the world. His valuable 
notes and commentaries, though not always original or 
learned, are full of good sensa, and are reduced to cach 
plainness as that the humblest may easily master them. 
They are written in strong, manly, una, lorned English. 
and are very deliberate and careful. He seems to have 
been a wonderfully systematic worker. Every day had 
its taske, every moment hal ita duty. He was minister 
of a large congregation, and no pastoral call was neg- 
lected for the sake of Biblical study. Ho says, | made 
n special preparation [for the commentaries], and it 
“never entered into my early plans or expectations. I 
“ began merely with the design of proparing a few plain 
“and. simple notes on the Gospels for the benefit of 
“ Sunday-echool teachers. With me the pre- 
** paration of these notes on the Gospels led to the Aabit 
*‘ of spending a small portion of oach day in writing on 
“some part of the Bible, at such a time as would not 
‘interfere with my regular duties as a pastor, until, to 
*‘ my surprise, I found myself at the end of the New 
“Testament, and until, t) my greater surprise, 
‘Sag the result has shown, more than a million 
“volumes have been sold in this country and 
% abroad, in my native tongue and in languages 
** which I cannot read or understand. If there may seem 
to have been somo self-denial required in pursuing 
“such a work for more than thirty years, in doing it in 
‘*the early morning hours when the inhabitants of this 
‘great city were slumbering round about me, in pur- 
% ung it when burdened with the duties of a most re- 
% sponsible charge, in going to my study in the early 
“morning, in all kinds of weather—cold, heat, storm, 
4 vain, or snow—ii there seoms to havo been anything 
** like a doggod perseverance in this, I would say that 
“it does not appear to me now to be so.” Mr. Barnes 
now clearly saw the hand of God in it, and surely so 
may we ; for a great treo of shelter and instruction has 
grown out of that little mustard seed of faith and in- 
dustry. Mr. Barnes was born at Romo, in the State of 
New York, in 1798. His father was a tanner, and he 
was put to follow the same trade ; but his tendency was 
tewards knowledge from the firat ; and, when the spirit 
began to stir in him, ho loft the tanyard, and ontered 
an academy for training, with an eye to the legal pro- 
feasion. A fellow-student chancing to toll him with 
confiding simplicity of his conversion, had such an effect 
on Barnes, that he at once gave up thoughts of the law, 
and entered the famous theological seminary at Prince- 
town, New Jorsey. Here he studied with great suc- 
cess. The volume contains a pleasant little biogra- 
phical sketch of Barnes by his friend Dr. Daniel Marsh ; 
Barnes's own accountof his ministry in a d whose 


title is the name of this volume, and a memorial sermon 
by Dr. Berrick Johnson, which contains many further 
Altogether the volume is interesting, and will 


manual rich in devout thonght, whose wide acceptance: 


proves thut it has answored to the wants of many a 
heart. It is in its thirtieth thousand, an honour given 
to but few books now-a-days. In spite of the flavour 
of extreme C‘alvinistic theology, there is a tenderness 
and wealth of sympathy in the little volume, together 
with a strict adherence to Scripture texts and phrase, 
which adds much to its value. It would have been well 
if, where texts arc quoted, a reference had been given 
to the chapter and verse on the margin. The twelve 
meditations, in some sense, conta:n tho germ of a com- 
plete system of divinity; so that necessarily each is 
more consecutive and oxhaustivo than we are accus- 
tomed to expect from meditations. Hence, perhaps, 
the frank warning of thi: confession in the preface: 
“The author takes this opportunity of declaring his 
“‘ conviction that works like the presont, however suit- 
“able in other cases, are ill adapted to the condition 
** of those who aro in extreme suffering.” 

Essays selected from Lay Sermons, Addresses, and 
Reviews, By Tuomas Henry Huxtey, LL. D., F. R. S. 


(London: Macmillan and Co.) Six of Professor Huxley's. 


papers appear here: the three on educational topics, 
the celebrated one on The Physical Basis of Life,” 
the excellent ono on The Scientific Aspocts of Posi- 
4 tivism,“ and tho lecture on Descartes“ Method,” 
delivered to the Cambridge Young Men's Christian 
Association. Wo are glad that the last-named paper 
has not escaped criticism. A more serious misunder- 
standing of an eminent thinker thero could senrooly be. 
Descartes’ :ncthod was that of doubt, but his founda- 
tion was faith. The certainty of arriving at truth, if 
investigations were rightly pursued, was the reason of 
his searching criticism. Professor Huxley denies that 
truth cannot be known to be arrived at ; in more points 
than he confesses, ho is giving us Huxley instead of 
Descartes. This book is, unlike most from the same 
publishing firm, badly got up. Thetype is staring, the 
margins are too small for the size of the type. Its sale 
will not interfere with that of a second edition of the 
larger volume, which we should be glad to see. 

The Light of the World: or, Holman Hunt's Great 
Allegorical Picture Transluted into Words, By tho Rev. 
RicnarpD Gtovzn, M. A., Vicar of St. Luke’s, West 
Holloway. (London: Sampson Low and Co.) Third 
Edition, revised. Mr. Glover does not aim at art- 
criticism here ; he desires rather to open up the mystic 
meanings of this remarkable pictorial allegory. He 
does so in a simple and effective way, with ready help 
from literature and science. That the book has met 
with the acceptance it deserves, is proved by its appear- 
ance in this third edition. It is readable, it is instructive, 
it is spiritual ; an / we should msntion that it is got up 
with fine taste, so as to be well-suited for a birthday or 
Christmas present. | 

Our Baths and Wells: the Mineral Waters of the 
British Islands, with a List of Sea-bathing Places. 
By Jonx Macruznsox, M. D., Inspector-General of 
Hospitals, H. M.'s Bengal Army. (Macmillan.) Dr. 
Macpherson has collected many valuable facts and put 
them together attractively. His little volume forms a 
very available handbook for a large class of invalids. 
Some of his hints are most usoful. He does not confine 
himsolf to England, though Bath and Buxton recoive a 
good share of his attentions, but describes in consider- 
able detail the waters of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 
The analysis of the various waters is calculated to be 
specially useful ; and the honest indication of any dis- 
advantages special to the place, gives to the little work 
an air of complote impartiality. 


Poetry. 


— — 


LINES 


Embodying the Chief Ideas of an excellent Sermon 
preached at Upper Norwood, from the words, 
„He that spared not His own Son, how shall He not with 

Him also freely give us all things — Romans viii. 32. 

gp ey te by irc eth 

e II simple IL preac ga : 

Sassmell sia und eddies aint, 

Peace and comfort all our days 
Do we really find it so, 
In the strait and narrow road ; 
As we toili 3 
Up the staire” that | toGod? 


We shall need supplies of grace, 
Daily bread for dally need, 
Patience, strength to run the race, 
Faith to sow the precious seed ; 
Love to bear each other’s load, 
Raise the fallen, cheer the faint, 
Courage still to choose the road 
Trod by weak and trembling saint, 
Well mi ht we despair ing ’ 
„Who safficient is for this?” 

Did not Christ our ransom die 
That not one of us should miss? 


Standing ‘‘ faultless round the Throne, 
In the presence of His joy,” 

Not one outcast poor lone, 
Perfect bliss without alloy! 

If the Father did not spare 

This His costliest gift and best, 

Then in answer to our prayer, 
% Freely He will give the reat.’ 


Miscellaneous, 


Tue Exrraprtion Treaty.—The Daily News 
states that in anticipation of the demand of the 
fugens from Parts whe tng reach, Bagletl, los 

rom o ma 

been determined to raise a b 
to provide the aid of persons 

account of their complicity in the recent troubles. 
The following members of Parliament have joined 
the movement :—Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Mundella, 
Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. James White, and Mr. 
Henry Campbe 

‘Tue BaLLor.— Mr. Forster, on Saturday, re- 
ceived a deputation from various litan asso- 
ciations, on the subject of the Ballot Bill. He said 
it would be very difficult to do away with the 
abuses resulti * paid can vassera, and observed 
that, if the bill were carried, the present system of 
electing guardians could not be maintained. He 
saw nothing to prevent the bill 1 ise 
but demurred to the suggestion that it sh be 
placed before other measures which would be a 
slur on those measures. : 

Tun Dvuxe or Epinsurcn’s EverHant.—The 


discharge of the deceased 
al Marines because he had been accustomed to 
understood the temper of the animal. 
SarurpAy AFTEeRNooN LxCrUnks.— A series of 
lectures on social and li „ Fade Bh 
given on the 10th of June and 4 
— — 9 p. m., at the * the Schoo 
of Mines in Jermyn-street. proceeds 
from the sale of tickets will be Fe te the fund 
of the Working Men's Club and tute Union,” 
at the request of which society the lecturers have 


consented to give their services. Among those who 
have u en to take in the course are the 
Dean of Westminster, Mr. Ru Kettle, Mrs 


| ir Roderick Murchison 
has placed the Theatre of the School of Mines at the 
service of the union for this object. 


meeting held at Liv for the purpose of f 
a ee erection of labourer” Weg 


a self basis. In 

ings, the noble earl said that 

and mortality of Liverpool were chiefly 
ply ag it being estimated 
one-third the on lived, in 
families of six, in 

that the evils of 

much more 

houses for the 

lecturing, for 

and women 

incentive 
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June 7, 1871. 


full rehearsal attended by the entire force, solo, 
vocal, choral, and instrumental. Monday, the 19th, 
will, as usual, be assigned to the Messiah, and 
Friday, the 23rd, to Jsrae/ in Egypt. . On the inter- 
mediate Wednesday there will be a varied selection 
from the t composer’s other works. On each 
of these Fa days the performance will begin at 
two o’clock. The choruses will be taken from the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, and numerous provincial 
and some continental organisations. Amongst the 
vocalists engaged to take part in the festival are 
Mdlle. Titiens, Mesdames Sinico, Rudersdorff, 
Lemmens-Sherrington,. and Trebelli, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Foli, and Mr. 
Santley. During the period of the festival the 
railway companies will run trains at liberal tariffs. 
THE Home ror Litre Boys,—The Prince of 
Wales was in the chair on Friday night at a festival 
in Freemasons’ Hall on behalf of the Home for 
Little Boys, an institution which His Royal High- 
ness visited a few days ago. The Prince was sup- 
rted by Prince John of Glucksburg, Prince 
ward of Saxe-Weimar, the Duchess of Suther- 
land, Count Andrew Bernstorff, and about 300 
other ladies and gentlemen. In proposing the 
toast of the evening, His Royal Highness said he 
could speak from experience of the good that had 
been done by this charity because he had, with the 
Princess, visited the institution. The asylum was 
erected about seven years ago near Tottenham, but 
as it was thought desirable to move further into 
the country, about ninety acres of ground were 
near Farningham, in Kent, and the 
— were established there. He then described 
the education received by the boys, their excel - 
lent schooling in such subjects as arithmetic and 
geography, besides the industrial training, which 
was a special feature of the institution. He found 
that they were taught to make clothes, boots, mats, 
&.; there was a carpenter’s shop, and a painter’s 
shop, and a paper-bag shop ; they had a printing 
ishment, a laundry, a bakehouse, a en, a 
farm, and there were means for teaching the 1 
a great variety of other useful occupations, so that 
they might go forth good and honest young men, 
capable of gaining their own livelihoo- ins of 
returning to those haunts of vice from which they 
had been snatched. The cost of the homes was 
about 9,000/. a year, but he was sorry to say the 
institution was still about 5,000/. in debt. The 
subscription amounted to 3,464/., including 1501. 
from the Prince of Wales. To the toast, 28 
to the Home for Little Boys, Mr. W. H. Willans, 
the treasurer, responded. The Hon. Hugh M’Cul- 
loch (of the United States) proposed the Com- 
mittee, Ho Officers, and Stewards,” and 
Count 8 who acknowledged the 
compliment, remarked that the education and train - 
ing to industrial habits of our destitute children in 
such institutions as this might save us in the future 
from those atrocities which had been committed by 
Communists, and which might otherwise be repeated 
in this country some day by the sacking of Buck- 
ingham Palace and the destruction of our public 
a ny 3 Baron Pigott gave ‘‘The Ladies,” for 
whom Mr. Francis ae replied, and the com- 
pany, numbering about 300 ladies and gentlemen, 
then adjourned to the drawing-room, where, under 
the direction of Sir Julius Benedict, a most agree- 
able concert of vocal and instrumental music was 
given. 


Gleanings. 
oa 

It is stated that the Metropolitan District Rail- 
way will be opened to Cannon-street on the Ist of 
next month. 

An old maid says a woman isn’t fit to have a 
baby who doesn’t know how to hold it ; and this is 
as true of a tongue as a baby, adds an old bachelor. 

That doctors can say witty things sometimes is 

roved by the fact that one of them recently, on 

ing asked to dance the ‘‘ Lancers,” replied that 
he was better able to lance the dancers. 

A quaint friend of ours in Maine once called on 
President Lincoln. He had shaken hand with him, 
0 ing, Don't be scared, Mr. Lincoln, I do not 
want an office.” Is that so? said the President, 
then give us another shake.“ American Paper. 

a glorious world this would be, it, all its 
inhabitants could say, with Shakespeare’s shepherd : 
Sir I am a true labourer ; I earn what J wear; I 
owe no man hate; envy no man’s happiness %m 
glad of other men’s content with my farm.” 

A Boston ing that only one mem- 
ber of the h 
died, u e av e past seven 
— the Christian Union rejoices to 5 it, for, 
of all the hard places to die upon, we think an 
‘average’ must be one of the most uncomfortable, 

When a case is rig to be tried 4445 upon 
which an unwilling juryman is y sum- 
moned to sit, he immediately states his very decided 
opinion of its merits ina to the papers, before 
it comes off, He is then marked as a prejudiced 
juror, and of course cannot be accepted. 

Snow 1n Juxk. A very cold fit of weather An 
the Leeds Mercury) is in North York- 
shire. On Friday and Saturday snow fell, and on 
Friday some of the high moor hills were quite white. 
Fruit has been much a ig by the weather. 

A Goop Rerort.—-John Van Buren was dining 
in Downing’s saloon, having just cleared a 8 
some charge in the court, when the complainant in 
the case, angry at the lawyer who had beaten 
walked up and roundly abused John. 


there be any man, said he, ‘‘so mean, so wicked, 
so vile, who could possibly commit a crime 80 foul 


that you wouldn't defend him for it?” I don’t 
know,” said the advocate, sucking in another oyster 
right from the shell, what have you been doing?“ 
A PietHora oF -D.D.’s.—In the American Bap- 
tist Year Book there are registered 243 Moctors of 
Divinity. Nearly one-half of chess Baptist D.D.’s are 
resident in Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, and 
Philadelphia. Although the great numerical strength 
of the denomination is in the south, the number of 
D.D.’s infthat section is only 73. 
BUSINESS-LIKE.—A gentleman in a New England 
town buried his sixth wife. Shortly after the 
funeral he met the minister who officiated, and 
offered him a three-dollar greenback. The minister 


declined to take it, saying he was not accustomed 


to accept pay for such services, The gentleman 
coolly replied—‘‘ Just as you say; but that’s what 
I’ve been in the habit of paying.“ 

LecaAL RErARTRE.— Mr. Pettigrew, of South 
Carolina, was as famed for repartee as for legal 
acumen. On one occasion he entered the Court of 
Common Pleas, Abbeville District, clad in a linen 
summer suit. He had to take a jury suit at once, 
and borrowing a black robe from a fellow barrister 
went at it. Carolina has all the old English form 
and fuss, and the judge said, Mr. Pettigrew, you 
have on a light coat. You can’t speak.” Pettigrew 
replied, ‘‘May it please the bench, I conform 
strictly to the law. Let me illustrate. The law 
says that a barrister shall wear a black gown and 
coat, and your Honour thinks that means a black 
coat?” Ves, said the judge. Well the law 
also says that the sheriff shall wear a cocked hat 
and sword. Does your Honour hold that the sword 
must be cocked as well as the hat?” He was per- 
mitted to go on.—Harper’s New Monthly Magazine. 

THE NuMBER OF THE BEAST.— The number of 
the Beast has been discovered at last. The dis- 
coverer is a Mr. Knight, who has been lecturing to 
the Birmingham Protestant Association, and this 
is the way he makes out his case :—‘‘ As the 
Romanists are so fond of Latin, let us just examine 
the Latin name of one of the titles which the Po 
has claimed. He professes to claim the title of the 
‘Vicar of the Son of God.’ The Latin name is 
‘Vicarius Filii Dei.’ Now we shall all be able, I 
think, to number these letters, as they stand for 
the same numbers fer which we use them ; but as 
some of them are not used for numerals by us we 
shall have to pass those over, and select those only 
which are used: 

‘VICARIUS FILIIDEL 


51100001 5 0 0 1501150001 

AN UNREHEARSED SENSATION ScENE.—One of 
the most amusing sensation scenes ever witnessed 
in a theatre occurred at the Theatre Royal, Man- 
chester, some few nights ago. The curtain drew 
up for Mr. Toole to quien the court in re Bardell 
v. Pickwick,” when the whole of the jur myste- 
riously disappeared, their box” sud oly giving 
way and engulfing the ‘‘ good men and true.’ 
first the vast audience who crowded every part of 
the theatre were silent, fearing some dreadful acci- 
dent had occurred, but as the unlucky jurymen 
rapidly appeared unhurt, though looking very 
foolish, they broke out into a — 2 hurricane of 
laughter, which lasted several minutes. The cur- 
tain had to be dropped, to allow the jury to be 
„boxed again, and when Mr. Toole began his 
address, he provoked another burst of risibility, b 
alluding to the jury as ‘‘ that worthy body of stead- 
fast and immovable men.” An amusing feature of 
this novel scene was the fact that the majority of the 
‘‘ jury were stage carpenters, whose duty it was 
to erect the court, and they suffered in this case 
from their own care . | 

A FEATHERED WITNESS IN A POLICE-CoURT.— 
Mrs. Whitehouse, of Birmingham, passing through 
the Market-hall the other day, saw upon the stall 
of a bird-dealer a parrot, which she claimed to have 
lost only a few days previously. The dealer 
declared that she was mistaken as to the identity 
of the bird, which he had bought not long since 
from another dealer, and he summoned the latter 
to testify to the fact on oath. Mrs. Whitehouse, 
however, continued positive that the parrot was 
hers, and as a test of its identity mentioned that 
it could talk English and imitate the barking of a 
dog. The dealers flatly repudiated these accom- 
plishments on the part of the bird produced. In 
this dilemma, recourse was had to the bird itself ; 
but in the presence of the awe-inspiring Bench its 
faculties entirely forsook it, and it virtually gave 
the lie to both claimants by holding its tongue. 
The magistrates then resolved that the bird should 
be left in the custody of the police-inspector until 
it recovered its lost of speech, and that the 
issue should be decided by the language in, which 
it choose to converse; Monday, accordingly, 
the inspector was called upon for his report, when 
it appeared that the ronounced in 
favour of Mrs. Whitehouse by the following burst 
of English eloquence—‘‘ Pretty Polly,” Beautiful 
Polly,“ „Kiss Polly,“ Poor . „Good morn- 
ing, What's the time?” TO Mrs. Whitehouse 
accordingly the loquacious bird was handed, and 
the dealers retired discomfited. 


BREAKFAST.—Epps’s Cocoa.—GRATEFUL AND Con- 
FORTING.—“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has ided our breakfast-tables with a 
delicately Savoared beverage which may save us many heav 
eae a Ee Gazette. Made simp 7 a 
Boi ater or . Each is labelled 
Be Co., Homeeopathie Chentets, — Also, makers 
of Eppe’s Cacaoine, a very thin beverage for evening use, 


demand at the currency of this day week. 


NOTICE.—All. announcements intended for this 
column must be accompanied by a remittance of: 


half-a-crown in postage stamps, . 
Births, Marringes, uud Deaths 


BlIRTH. 


BU TRR. June 4, at Hi eee eee e 
wife of Isaac Butler, N 1 £36 1 


22 


eee MARRA.a s 
— HT. — June 2, at the Con zona Chapel, 
Hadleigh, by the Rex. R. W. McAll, Me Witte Wed, 5 
of Nedging, to Miss Sarah Wright, of Hailleigh. ~ a. 
3 e eee eee 
LONG.—. April 24, at Dehree, on the Sone, 
wife of G. Long, C.E., and daughter 


a . 
of the late 
James Farthing, Esq., of Nottingham. Bia Ane. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday’s Gazette:) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, . 32, 
for the week ending Wednesday, May 14. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. . 
Notes issued. . . £39,195,150,Government Debt. E11, O15, 104 


Other Securities. 3,984,900 
Gold Coin&Bullion 24,195,150 | 
Silver a. 
£39,195,150) £39,195,150 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. . 
Propr’tor’s Capit'l C14, 553,000 Government Seen- n 
Rest.. .. 3,093,270 rities, (inc. dead 
Public Deposits., 9, 239,084 weight annuity). E 12,971,403 
Other Deposits .. 18, 408,202 Other Sechrities . 17,295,901 
Seven Day and a a Re 14,895,170 | 
other Bills .... 518,166 Gold & Silver Coin 649,246 . 
245,81 1.722 445,811,722 
June 1, 1871. Gro. Fonzxs, Chief Cashier-. 
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How To Dyz—Silk, Wool, Feathers, Ribbons, Ce, in 
ten minutes, without soiling the hands, Use Judson’s Simple 
Dyes, eighteen colours, 6d, each, with full instructions gu- 
phed, Of all chemists. The Family Herald, 3rd antennas 
says, “A very slight acquaintance with Judson’s dyes will 
render their application clear to all. e aden toe e 
KIxAAN'“s LL Wutsxy.—This celebrated and most 
Whitten, ‘i mellow n ones 2 ' 
is in 1 unriv Nr mare 
wholesome thant the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the forts 
“ Kinahan’s LL W hisky ” ov seal, label, and ‘cork. “Whole! 
sale Depot, 6a, Great Titchfield-street, Oxford-street, W. 
HoLLOWAL'Ss OINTMENT AND PILLS. -— MEDICINAD 
Erricacy.—In cases of glandular and ‘other diseases 50 
n 


— — — — — 


* + — > 


from hereditary taints, the use of these healing and phrifyi 
remedies is always followed by the most gratifying results. 
The ointment must be well rubbed upon the skin as near as 
possible to the ailing part, and the pills should betekeneyery - | 
night in alterative rather than purgative doses, . These e. 
cellent medicaments will then act in ‘unison, quell. the ‘local _ 
mischief, re-establish purity and order through the system; 
and spare unmerited suffering or untimely death. Scrofula, 
scurvy, and the most loathsome .clags of skin diseases ares 
remoyable by the cleansing, correcting, dnd soothing influ- 
ence of Holloway’s well-known preparations, which.are admi+ · 
rably adapted for delicate constitutions. nie oe" 


Markets 


oe .t * Ny 
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The arrivals of wheat are moderate, and we have come 
demand for apne. ‘ We have a firm market, but factors 
could not establish an adyance in price, and we had healthy 
e flour trade is 
dull, and prices hardly maintained. -Barley, beans, arid peds 


ai. 


are unaltered in value. We have a “+ sag 8 of oats, bus 1 


chiefly from Riga, and in poor condition, 
. are maintained, and, from scarcity of 


We have a few arrivals of cargoes, and 


rices . . 
8 70 | 9 0 467 


the better quulities command an e Ba an. 
4. deal 1 
. 


maize, and barley unchanged. 


CURRENT PRICES. mea 
' 5 Per Ar. b Der Qr, 1 
WHEAT— i: 8. Be © Rew we 
Hones and Kent, je PEAs— 0 gsi ni aldle - 
rec. — ꝗto— G ; , g a 
Ditto new 51 to 58 Nd seh 22 
White pe *s — White 5 868 re * 
» ner. 57 62 Boilers „ 38 2 
e 77 8 a Foreign a * 33 10 * 
„ White ae 
RvE . oe 
gg oe ee 15 a ay a laa’ 
ang ; ing f OaTs-- + | o.. eh * 
Blau. 38. 20 agi Feed: eo 2 
Foreign .. 35 38 Scgtch feed 2725 * 
ee ee eee 20 ge 
Sealer... 2 = Pen 22 
Brown —— | oreign „ . 
vie Frovr— — 
27405 1 37. 839 Ton made. 47 80 
Harrow .. 40 44 Best eodurtry . 2 — 
| —| 2 „48 
Egyptian. 37 38 Norfolk & Suffolk: 38. 40.; 
BREAD, Saturday, n ith 
lis are, for Bread, ! 
Household Bread, 6id, to 7d. sow looted? Lites 


POLITAN CA'TLE MARKET, © Méndds,.» 
5 8.8 of foreign, stock inte London lent. . 
week amounted to 17,195 heed. 5 e a 
1870 we received 7,868; in 1869, i 
in 1867, 10 The 


In 
18,637; ii 0 
362 head, cattle trade las - been in a 
geen of ea noe has been 
the home ot arte e uae ti Pook 


Set leg 
| breeds have experienced a ready sale, and 2d. per Slbs, more - 


- Tee 
ie, 


12 
* 
‘ 4 
Peed * “A 
* 3 
4 
2 


Jem 7, 1971. Tux No NORIS T. 
EUA NEW COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Norfolk, Suffolk, , and Cambridgeshire we received 
about 1.500 Scots and crosses ; from other parts of England 
about 350 various breeds; and from Scotland 133 Scots and 
crosses. Owing to the falling-off in the receipts from abroad, 
the supply of sheep has been much less extensive. A gond 
business has been transacted, and an advance of 4d. per 8lbs. 
has been established. The best Downs and half-breds have 
been disposed at from 6s. 4d. to 6s. 6d. per Slbs. Lambs 
have been purchased to a moderate extent at from 6s. to 
78. 6d. per 8lbs. Calves have changed hands firmly, but plgs 
have been quiet. 


Per 8lbs., to sink the offal. 
s. d. 8. d. 8. 
Inf. coarse beasts 3 6 to 4 6 Pr. coarse wooled 5 
Second quality .4 8 5 0, PrimeSouthdown6 
Primelargeoxen 5 2 5 6 coarse calves 3 
Prime Scots. 5 8 3 10 Prime small 5 
Coarse inf. sheep 3 8 4 0 Large hogs. . 3 
Second quality .4 2 5 0 | Neat sm. porkers 4 
Lamb, 6s. to 7s. 6d., a — old store pigs, 20s. to 

. each. 


DAaOO om 
Ar K OQD® 
POD @ro 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, June 5. 
—The market has been moderately supplied with meat, 
The trade has been firm at our quotations. The import into 
London last week consisted of 101 packages from Hamburg, 
and 4 from Harlingen. - 


N oem 


s. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
Inferior beef 3 8 to 4 0 | Middling do. .4 8to5 4 
Middling do. 4 0 4 6 Prime do.. .510 6 6 
Prime large do. 5 2 5 6 Large oe ee 
Prime small de.? 4 5 8|Smalldo. . 4 8 5 0 
Yau i:3 4 oe . eT 
Inferior Mutton 310 4 8 


PROVISIONS, Monday, June 5.—The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 189 firkins butter and 3,995 bales bacon, 
and from foreign ports 17,339 packages butter, 1,518 packages 
bacon. The high prices paying in Ireland for butter prevent 
shipments to this market, and there is scarcely any inqui 
for it. Foreign has met a steady demand, and best Dutc 
advanced to 104s. to 106s. The bacon market ruled firm, 
and a good business was transacted ; at the close of the week 
an advance of 2s. was charged for best Waterford, and Ham- 
burg advanced 4s. per ewt. 


8 — 1 — Friday, J —4 — 
We have a fair supply of produce, and a good general trade 
is being done. Forged fruits are now ample for all purposes. 
Peaches, nectarines, and grapes are of excellent quality. 
Spring vegetables are in demand, and Kent peas are 
coming in plentifully. New potatoes are also abundantly 
supplied, and prices are ruling rather low. In some of the 


foreign samples we find many diseased tubers. 


HOPS.—Boroveu, Monday, June 5.—The aspect of the 
plantations during the past week have changed from bad to 
worse, and this morning’s advices show no improvement, but, 
on the contrary, report an increase of vermin in every district. 
Our market under these influences is active, and prices are 
firm, at a 171 in — A fair — 12 —— 
is ng in t reign market, at im values, i 
ol East Kents, 2/. 58., 37. lhs., to 71. 76.; Weald of Kent, 
21. 5s., 31., to l. 15s.; Sussex, 21., 27. 10s., to 31. 10s8.; Farn- 
hep aes country, 32, 15s., 41. 15s.,to 5l. 12s. ; Olds, II., 11. 5s., 
to II. 158. 


POTATOES.—Boxouan AND Stralis. - Mon- 
day, June 5.—Large supplies are offered. The demand has 
been limited, at abont late rates. Last week’s London im- 
ports was confined to 6,374 boxes, 50 cases from Lisbon. 
English Regents, 45s. to 70s. per ton; Scotch, 45s. to 70s. 
— ton; Rocks, 508. to 70s. per ton; New, 8s. to 108. per 
et. 


SEED, Monday, June 5.—Nothing passing in English 
clover ; there is some inquiry for the best American, the 


. finest qualities of which are worth 30s. ewt., and good 
incipally. Trefoil 


48s. for French aceount princi was held firm! 
on former terms; white m seed sold at quite as hig 
rates in small quantities for immediate sowing. Nothing 
passing worthy of note in brown descriptions. English 
canary seed realised as much money with a fair sale, but 
foreign qualities were in limited request at very moderate 
prices. ign tares go off in very small lots for feeding 
purposes only, and prices are irregular. 


; by ge 1A June tg sae 2 less firmness 
in * market; orders have not freely 9 
LI ene 


OIL, Saturday, June 5.—Linseed oil has been steady. 
For rape there has been a moderate demand, but business 
has not been extensive. Other oils have sold quietly. 


TALIOW, Monday, June 5.—The market is steady, at 
— * 43s. 9d. per ewt. on the spot. Town tallow, 418. 
net cas | | 


COAL, Friday, June 5.— Market heavy, at last day’s 
rates. Gosforth Wallsend, 15s. 3d.; Hettons, 17s. 1d. ; Har- 
ton, 15s.; Haswell, 17s. 6d.; Hert Original, 17s. 6d ; 
Hengh Hall, 16s. 3d.; Kelloe South, 16s. 3d ; Lambtons, 
oa Bag well Main, 17s.; Hartley’s, 16s. 6d.; Thrisling- 
on, 15s. 
day, 1—51. Ships at sea, 5. 


Adbertisements, 


Reo eS. by a YOUNG LADY, an 
C Sada Gente, Weivad tee Gee 
2 Elementary Latin — Address, G. N. R., Sebbertoft, 


Market Harboro’. — 
Canis EVIDENCE SOCIETY. 
PRIZE ESSAYS. ä 


The Committee of this Society have received an offer of 
Twenty Pounds, to be divided into TWO PRIZES of TEN 


—— each, for the BEST TRACTS on the following 
8 _— 
SIS 
favour of the Divine Origin of the Scriptures of Old and 
New Testaments. 
2nd. An outline of the Plan of Salvation ted to 
Mankind 3 


A. H. SCOTT WHITE, E 


Ships fresh arrived, 50; ships left from last 


The TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL MEET- 
ING will be held at the COLLEGE, FINCHLEY NEW- 
ROAD, Sr. JOHN’S WOOD, on Fripay Evenina, June 
23. The Chair will be taken at Six o’clock by the Rev. 
THOS. BINNEY. Mr. C. E. B. REED, MA., Pye-Smith 
Scholar, will read an Essay on John Howe: his Character 
and Times.” The usual business of the Annual Meeting will 
be transacted, together with the Distribution of the Certifi- 
cates of Honour obtained in the Examinations, and the 
Presentation of Books from the Selwyn Fund to Students 
leaving the College. Several Ministers and Gentlemen are 
expected to address the Meeting. The attendance of Sub- 
scribers and Friends of the College is respectfully invited. 


W. FARRAR, LLB., Secretary. 


The Mall, Kensington.—The Palace-gardens Church, a valu- 
able Freehold Property ; with possession. 

R. MURRELL will SELL by AUCTION, 
at the Auction Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, on Wednes- 
day, June 14, at 1 for 2 o’clock, a highly valuable FREE- 
HOLD ESTATE, comprising the Pa Church, 
eligibly situate, a few minutes’ walk from the Kensington- 
ens, and near the Notting-hill-gate Station on the 
rompton and Westminster Line of the Metropolitan Rail- 
way. The church is a fine, lofty, and commodious building, 
erected about seven since in a substantial manner, well 
lighted on all sides, and great attention has been paid to the 
ventilation. The interior is ad with due 


urposes, „ and a robing-room. The 
. of nearly 71ft., and covers a superfi 
6,500ft., and is adapted for any public institution requir- 
ing a handsome building in a rich and populous neighbour- 
hood. May he viewed, and particulars had of Richard Prall, 
Esq., solicitor, Rochester; at the Auction Mart; and of Mr. 
Murrell, auctioneer, 1, Walbrook. 


EATHFIELD, STONYGATE, 
LEICESTER. 


EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
CONDUCTED BY THE Misses MIALL. 
MASTERS. 


French and Italian. Mons. C. C. CAIAup. 

ee 1 og 3 2 

usic and Singing. ‘ . Jd. SAVILLE ONE, . 

* si: F — Royal = 

rawing and Painting . J. Hocn, Esy. 

Dancing and Calisthenics . Mdlle. L’ANGLEE. 

Chemistry . . „ Dr. Atspert J. Bernays, 
Professor of Chemistry at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
London. 

Arithmetic . . Mr. J. Hxrwonru. 


The above branches of education are taught exclusively by 
the Masters assi to them. The general English educa- 
tion is under the immediate direction of the Principals and a 
competent staff of Governesses. 

Terms forwarded on application. 


ONTINENTAL EDUCATION. 
—42, Kensington uare, W. The Misses 
German Governed perinoed Proewore, RECEIVE 
erman Gov and ex lessors, 
a limited number of BOARDERS, to whom they offer all the 
comforts of home and a complete education on the Conti- 


nental systems. Reference, Rev. J. Shedlock, M. A., 7, Blom- 
field-street, E. C. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 
Heap MastTger— 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, &c., &c. 

Seconp Master— 

J. H. Taylor, Esq., M. A., Queen's Coll., Oxford; Double 
First in Moderations, and 2nd Class in the Final Classical 
School; Scholar (B. A.) of Trin. Coll. Camb., 14th in Ist 
poy in Classical Tripos, and let Chancellor's Medallist, 


Assistant MastTers— 

B.A., Priseman in Anglo- 
Saxon and Early English of Univ. Coll., London. 

JAMES A. H. MURRAY, Esq., F. E. I. S., Member of the 
Council of the Phi ical Society, one of the Editors of 
the Publications of the Early English Text Society, Author 
of “The Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland,” 


&e., &e. 

JAMES NETTLESHIP, Esgq., B. A., Scholar and Priseman 
of Christ's Coll., Camb. ; 2nd Class Classical ‘Trivos, 1866 
For Prospectuses and further information apply to the 

Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. R. 

H. MARTEN, B. A., Lee, S. E. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES- 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
Resident English, French, and German Governesses. 
Attendant Professors. 
monthly. Test Examinations every term. 
This College educates Daughters of Gentlemen and Pro- 


n ‘Son i iry, and well situated, and has 
| ouse is 5 we 5 an 
ample lawn for ae pb recreation. 
Misses Howard aim to secure for their Pupils a sound 

iterary and intellectual culture, refined manners, together 
with a healthy Christian and moral training. 

Prospectus, with references and copies of Examination 
Papers, on application. | 

HALF TERM will COMMENCE Monpay, June 19. 


VICTORIA VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES, Conducted 
Mrs. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruction 


embraces the usual branches of a thorough English educati 
with the French and German ; also Pisno, Sing- 


ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters. 2 

Heng HOUSE SCHOOL, 
: an, EON ABOS-ON-SEA. 

_ Cli, Mathematics, Moder, Languages, and thorough 
n 
Pinder Garten and Pestalossian Classes for Little Boys. 
The comfort and health of delicate boys especially studied. 


2 Master — The r WOODIN B.A. 
13 
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L AUSANNE, SWITZERLAND. 
—Mrs. JAMES MORLEY RECEIVES TWELVE 
YOUNG LADIES to BOARD and EDUCATE. Reside t 
Foreign Governesses and first-class Professors in attendance. 

Superior Continental Education combined with the comforts _ 
and religious influences of an English home. French is the 

ge of the house and the medium of instruction. Laus- 

anne, from the salubrity of its climate and beauty of scenery, 

forms a delightful place of residence. Terms, per anuum. 

Reference is kind} permitted to Rev. T. Binney, Upper 

Clapton, London; Reb. Dr. David Browu, Belvedere-place, 

Aberdeen; and to Parents of Pupils. For Prospectus apply 
to the Principal, Haute Combe, Lausanne, Mrs. Morley will 

(D.v.) visit London and other parts of England in July, and 
return to Lausanne early in August. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC, — WHITSUN 
HOLIDAYS,—Professor Pepper's “Trip to the 
Western Highlands of Ireland”: grand Scenery and Irish 
Songs by Miss Barth.—Great Revival of Henry Russell's 
Songs, under his onal kind we N N with grand 
Scenic and Optical Effects. Vocalist, Mr. Plumpton.—J. L. 
ing, Esq., on “ Muscle and Muscular Power,” illustrated by 
Herr Willio, the wonderful Contortionist and Imitator ok 
Birds and Animals.—Re-engagement of E. D. Davies, the 
Premier Ventriloquist.— The Ghost and other entertainments 
1 „ e tr One Shilling. Open from 12 to 5 and 
to 10. 


— ee 


— 


THE LONDON Ab GENERAL PERMANENT 


LAND, BUILDING, AND IN- 
VESTMENT SOCIETY. 


Shares, £10. eta | Subscription, 5s. Entrance Fee, 
s. per Share. 
337, STRAND, W.C. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Lichfield. 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., Q C., M. P. 
The Hon. H. F. Cowper, M. P. 


CHAIRMAN OF DIRECTORS. 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., G. C., M. P. 


Large or small sums received on deposit, repsyable at 
short notice. Five per Cent. Interest guaranteed. Shares 
may be taken at any time—no back payments. 


Money ready to be advanced on Freehold or Leasehold 


The last Annual Report states that 73 PER CENT. 
PROFIT has been again apportioned to Shareholders, besides 
carrying a large addition to the Reserve Fund. 


W. R. SELWAY, Managing Director. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITU- 
TION, 48, Gracechurch-street, London. 
Established December, 1838. 

Mutual assurance without individual liability. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—CHARLES GILPIN, Esq., M. P. 
Deputy Chairman—C HARLES WHETHAM, Esq. 

William John Barron, Esq. | Charles W. C. Hutton, Esq. 
Henry White Castle, * Sir Benj. S. Phillips, Kut., 
5. 


Thomas Chambers, Ald, 
Q.C., M. P. Charles Reed, Esq.. F. S. A., 

Joseph Fell Christie, Esq. M. P. 

Henry Constable, E John Scott, Esq. 

William James Haslam, Esq. | Jonathan Thorp, Esq. 
MEDICAL Orricers.—Thomas B. Peacock, Esq., M.D., and 
John Gray, Esq., F. R. C. S. 
Soliciron.—Septimus Davidson, Esq. 

ConsuLTING AcTUARY.—Charles Ansell, Esq., F. R. S. 


Gross annual income „ „ fee 6 3 
Accumulated capital 42.974,77 15 f 
Total claims paid . . £2,776,466 1 3 
Profits distributed. . £1,746,278 3 0 


The whole of the profits are divided amongst the assured, 
The next division of profits will be made on the 20th of 


November, 1872. 


In conformity with the MARRIED WOMEN’S PRO. 
PERTY ACT, 1870, policies may now he effectert for the 
separate benefit of wife and children. ‘These policies are mot 


subject to the control of the husband or of creditora, aml are 
free from probate duty. : | 


Forms of proposal may be had on application at the. 
Society’s Offices, 48, Gracechurch-street, London, or of the 
Agents of the Institution. 


SAMUEL SMILES, Secretary. 


VENERAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
LIFE—FIRE—LOANS, 
Established 1837. Capital, CI, 000,000. 
= Chief Office, 62, King William-street, London. 
| PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY: 


New Policies issued. Assuring. |New premium. Assets. 


— — — — — 


1808 1% £251,925 | £7,290 % 0s 
1969 778 "996.995 | 10155 | 363001 
1870 75 319,806 11,494 | 385,063 


G. 8. FREEMAN, Secretary. 


Patronised by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA 
the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB NAZIM 
of BENGAL. 


HE SHAKESPEAR. EI 4s. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION ON VIEW. 
Wheeler and Wilson, Shakespear, lock-stitch, 

Grover and Baker, Agenoria, 
Howe, Elias (jun.), Cleopatra, 
Weed, Tom Hood. 
Willcox and Gibbs, Weir, 
art Gosion” 

itannia, uelph. 
Belgravia, Queen Mab, 
La Silencieuse, Princess of Wales, 
Alexandra, Royal Anchor, 
Imperial, &c American, &c. 


SMITH and CO., having no interest in selling an 
ticular Machine, are enabled to recommend ially the 
one best suited for the work to be done, — 
GUARANTEE to their Customers :— Machine sold 
them may be EXCHANGED after one month's trial, for any 
otber kind, without charge for use. 


SMITH & CO, 4, Charles-street, 


Soho, W. 
(Four doors from Oxford-street.) 
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Bets EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
32, New Bridge-street, London, E.C. 
Established 1847. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
DIRECTORS. 


DANIEL PRATT, Esq., Chairman. 
JOHN RUNTZ, Esq., Vice-Chairman. 


Benham, Augustus, Esq Rooke, G „E 

Bunnell, Peter, Starling, Robt. B., Esq. 
Burton, John R., Esq ¥ y, Esq., 
Groser, William, Esq. M.D. Lond. 

Howat, John B., Esq. | Wills, Fred., jun., Esq. 


SoLicrTors.— Messrs. Watson and Sons. 
PuysiciAn.—E. Headlam Greenhow, M.D., F. R. S. 
Surcron.—John Mann, Esq. 

ACTUARY AND ACCOUNTANT.—Josiah Martin, Esq., F. I. A. 


POLICIES PAYABLE IN LIFETIME at any de- 
termined by the proposer when the assurance is 

NON-FORFEITURE OF POLICIES.—Assurers may 
take out policies on a plan which makes forfeiture impossible. 

PROFITS belong to the members, and are apporti 
every three years, and are paid in cash to those members who 
elect so to receive them, 

POLICIES are not disputed except in cases of fraud. 

_ FREE POLICIES for equitable amounts, with participa- 
tion in future profits, without further payment, will be 
granted to members who, after three years, are unable to con- 
tinue their premiums; or, if preferred, the cash value will be 
paid on surrender of the policy. 

SAFETY the greatest consideration. The books of the 


Company open to the inspection of members. Assurers have 
therefore the means of satisfying themselves as to the 
stability of the office. 


A NEW TABLE has been prepared suitable to borrowers 
from Building Societies. 
The last Report and Balance Sheet can be obtained on ap- 
plication to any of the Agents of the Company, or to 
ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


Money Advanced on Freehold and other good Securities. 


HAN INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives ONLI.) 
79, Patu MALL, Lonpon. 
Annual Income .. £528,378 
Invested Funds.. £3,247,686 
[ (bearing an average interest of 41 per cent.) 
Fourruer Security—A Subscribed Capital of more than a 
Million and a Half Sterling. 
. The Expenses of Management are under 3 per cent. 
NEXT DIVISION OF SURPLUS IN 1872. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 
1 * every purpose. — 20, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 


— 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOIEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
Beds, from Is. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 

See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. | 

„We are more than satisfied; we are truly delighted to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We shall 

y highly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends.”—J. 
RosBertTs, Bourne. 

As on all ious visits, I can testify that this is the 
oat comfortable home I find when away from home.“ 
Rarvey, Frome. 

* After visiting various places in England, I have come to 
consider Shirley's (in view of its combining the greatest com- 
fort and respectabili‘y, with the most moderate charges) as 
the Temperance Hotel par ezcellence.”—J. K. KARCER, 
Toronto, C. W. 


OsLERS GLASS CHANDELIERS.— 
Table Glass of all kinds. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-st. 


RT S CARACAS COCOA. 
2 N delicious — * 
wd the use of Caracas and other choice Cocoss. 


FEET 8 CARACAS COCOA. 
“No more delicious, refreshing, 
nourishing, and wholesome beverage has ever 
manufactured.”—Morning Post. 


RT S CARACAS COCOA. 
“ As an invigorator, refresher, and 
nourisher, it could not be too highly recommended to 
the general community.” Ci Gazette. 


SAUOE-IEA AND PERRINS. 


THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
urivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
and see the Names of EA & PERRINS on all bottles 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, aud sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS.—For 
more than a quarter of acentury KAYE’S WORS 

despite many Ka kave surpageed thom all. Koting abeoaihy 
espite many rivals, have s 

ou the blood, they strike at the very root of the disease, 

revivify the system, and in most cases effect an entire cure. 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, 

at ls. Id., 28. Od, and 4s, 6d. per box. 


——— 


OZOKERIT (PATENTED). OZOKERIT 


THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES SOLD EVERYWHERE 
At 18. 3d. per Ib. in all sizes. Wholesale (only) of 


J. C. & J. FIELD, LONDON. 


IMPORTANT 


ͤ?üe9—F— — —y— 


NOTICE. 


J. & P. COATS. 


SEWING, TATTING, & CROCHET COTTON MANUFACTURERS, 


PAISLEY, 


Holders of Priz Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for Excellence of Quality. 


J. & P. COATS beg to call the attention of the Public to their Improved Best Sort 


Swix Corton, which with the view of more fulling meeting the wants of Sewing Machines, they now make Six 


Cord in all lengths from No. 10 to 100 inclusive. 
The im ce of this change 


will be more clearly understood when they state that in the TRADE, ordinary 


Soft Sewing Cotton, in all lengths, known as Siz Cord, is such to No. 40 only, being Four Cord from 42 to 70, and Three 


Cord above that number. 


WHOLESALE AGENT— 
WM. GILMOUR, 80, WOOD-STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


4 — — — — — 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE ~™ THE BEST ARTICLES 


D EAN ES. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST REE. 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every 
variety of style and finish. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, 
best manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEA NE’S—Electro-plate Tea — Coffee Sets, 
Liqueur Stands, Cruets. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 
Tin Dish Covers, in sets, from 18s. 
DEANE'S—Papier Mache Tea Trays in sets, 
from 21s., new and el t patcerns. 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with 
Loysell’s and other improvements. 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, 
tew and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEAN BR’ S—Moderator and Rock Oil ps; a 
large and handsome assortment. 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed 
tterns in Glass and Bronze—three- 
ight glass from 50s. 


DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 
ä Bath- rooms fitted complete. 
DEAWNE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in modern 
| and approved patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with 
Bedding of superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London- 
made Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a variety 
7 of patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’S—tTin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, 
and Culinary Utensils. 
C EAN @’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &., well 
made, — N 4 1 
8 FHorticultu 00 wn Mowers, 
Daas Garden Rollers, Wire-work, &c. 
DEAN E’S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Cloth- 
ing, manufactured on the premises, of 
the best material. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for cash payment: f £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


Lens: BOOTS FOR THE SEASON. 


Kid Walking Boots to button, or elastic, 16s. 6d.; 
Enamelled Kid, beautifully made, 21s.; Soft and Pretty 
House Boots, 5s. 6d.; Morocco Slippers, 3s. 6d. Illustrated 
Catalogues post free, with notice of convenient arrangements 
for country residents. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-street, W. 


A DELIGHTFUL AND LASTING FRAGRANCE, 


With a Delicate and clear Complexion, by using 
THE CELEBRATED 


UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by | 
J. C. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


HILDREN TEETHING.—At no period 


of young life is more anxietyand trouble given to 
mothers and nurses than when children are “cutting” their 
teeth. The pain can be immediately relieved by applyingito 
the gums Mrs. Johnson’s American ing Syrup, which 
has stood the test of nearly half a century. It is innocent, 
efficacious, and acceptable to the child. None genuine with- 
out the name of “ riage ye Sons, 95, Farri Street,” is 
on the stamp. Sold by all chemists, at 2s. 9d. a bottle. 


CROSBY’S 

BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 
iates, Narcotics, aud ills are too often invoked to 
we relief in a Golde! and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
nstead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the“ root of the 
malady, modern science poists to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 

COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the Anti-Lancet,” says: 
—‘I have repeatedly ed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunc 
to an otherwise geet cage Pay ates for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution, Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all affections of throat and chest. by all re- 
spectable Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles, 
at 18. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls. each; and also by James M. 
Crosby Chemist, 1 a N 

*.* Invalids should read Crosby's Prize Ireatise on Dis- 


eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be : 


had gratis of all Chemists. 


OALS.—LOWEST SUMMER PRICES. 
LEA and CO’S PRICES.—Hetton or Lambton 
War's end, by screw steamers and railway, 23s.; Hartlepool, 
22s. best Wigan, 20s.; best Silkstone, 203.; new Silkstone, 
19s.; Clay-cross, 203. and 17s.; Primrose, 19s. ; Barnsley, 
17s ; best Derby, 17s.; Kitchen, 16s.; Cobbles, 15s. ; 
Hartley, 16s. ; Nuts, 14s.; Tanfield Moor, 193.; small, 118. 
Coke, 14s. 12 sacks. Net cash. Delivered thoroughl 
screened. Bepöts, Highbury and Highgate, N.; Kingsland, 
E.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kingsland-road; Great Northern 
Railway Stations, King’s-cross andHolloway; and 4 and 5 
Wharves, Regent’s-park-basin. No Agents. 


OAL.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
COMPANY, Established 1833.—Best Coals only.— 
Cash, 23s. G. J. C. and Co. sell no other than the best Walls- 
end Coals, which they believe to be the cleanest, the most 
durable, and the cheapest in the end for all domestic pur- 
poses. Vendors to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
and H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh.—13, Cornlull; Eaton 
Wharf, Pimlico (office next to the Grosvenor Hotel); Purfleet 
Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars ; Sunderland Wharf, Peckham; 
Durham Wharf, Wandsworth (office, 108, High-street) ; High- 
level Station, Crystal Palace. 


Hes G COUGH.—ROCHE’S HER. 
BAL EMBROCATION is recommended by man 
of the most eminent of the Faculty as the only known safe 
and perfect cure, without the use of medicine, ld by most 
Chemists in bottles, at 4s. each. Wholesale Agent, Edwards, 

$8, Old Change (for uu) 67, St. Paul’, London. 


UVININE WINE—as supplied to the 
Sick and Wounded.—The many and expensive 

forms in which this well-kuown medicine is administered, too 
often preclude its 1 as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended Waters’ Quinine Wine ” arises from its 
careful tion by the manufacturer. Each wineglassfull 
contains ient Quinine to make it an excellent restorative 
to the weak. It behoves the public to see that they have 
Waters’ Quinine Wine, for the result of Chancery proceed- 
ings, a short time since, elicited the fact that one unprin- 
cipled imitator did not use Quinine in the manufacture of 
his wine. All Grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine at 30s. per 


dozen. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester 
House, 34, Eastcheap, London. Agents—E. Lewis and Co., 
Worcester. 


CURATIVE ELECTRICITY. 


Invalids, who have been disappointed in obtaining a cure 
from the use of GALV ANIC APPARATUS, are invited 
to communicate directly with Mr. HARRY LOBB, 
M. R. C. S. E. 4 Electrician, from whom may be ob- 
tained CURA ELECTRICITY, by post 13 stamps 
31, Piccadilly, London, W. | 


> 
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ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGE Rj) by Appointment 

to H. R. H. the PRINCE of WALES, sends a CATA- 

IOGUE gratis and post paid. It coutains \upwards of 850 
Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of \ 


Electro Plate, | Table Cutlery, 

Britannia Metal Goods, Clocks, Candelabra, 

Dish Covers, ' Baths, Toilet Wares, 

Hot Water Dishes, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Stoves and Fenders, | Bedding, Bed, Hangings, 
Marble Chimney Pieces. Bedroom Cabinet Furniture 
Kitchen Ranges, Dining-room Furniture, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Chimney and Pier Glasses, 
Tea Trays, Turnery Goods, 

Urns and Kettles, Kitchen Utensils, 


With List of Prices and Plans of the twenty Latge Show- 
Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.: 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4, New- 
man-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman- 
yard, London. \ s 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SIL- 
VER.—The RWAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than pty years ago, by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
when plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and 
Co., is the best article next to sterling silver that can be 
used, as by no test can it be distinguished from it. A small 
useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and duta- 
bility, as follows: | 


—— 


King’s 
or 
Shell. 


bo 
| 
ae 
= 
3 
8. 


12 Table Forks 
12 TableSpoons ........' 
12 Dessert Forks ........ 
12 Dessert Spoons 
12 bs Spoons r 
6 Egg ns, gilt bowls 
: en f dles 1 

ravy Spoon 
2 Sih Hosen, gilt bowls: 
1 Mustard Spoon, ditto .. 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs .. 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers .. 
1 Butter Knife 

1 Soup Ladle 
1 Sugar Sifter...\...... | 


Re re 9 161116612 8 613 26 
Any article tobe had singly at the same prices. An oak 
chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
&c., £2 15s. 
A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 
Table Spoonsand Forks. . * a per doz. 
” ”» ° 0 8. 9 
Tea 7 ‘ : 1 
Tea and Coffee Sets. Electro Silver, in great variety, 
£3 15s. to £21 16s.; Dish Covers, £9 to £26: Corner 
Dishes, £7 10s. to £18 18s. the set of four: Warmers, 
£7 2s. 6d. to £15 15s.; Biscuit Boxes, 12s. 6d. to £5 5s.; 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. The 
largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert Kuives and 
Forks, Fish-eating Knives, Forks, and Carvers. 
All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process. 


UTLERY, Warranted.—-The most varied 

assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the World, 

all warranted, is on sale, at prices that are remunerative only 
because of the largeness of the sales. 
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33 2 
The Blades are all of the — ＋ £3 2 

finest steel. e N 

8. d. s. d. s. d. 

84-inch ivory handles per dos 140 116 5 0 
Zz-inch do. balance do. a 15 6 126 50 
/ ˙ 4s st eg Leite Se 
4-inch ſine do. do. pe 27 0 210 76 
4. inch extra large do.. „ 30 0 220 80 
4-inch African ivory do. „ 34 0 27 0 12 0 
Do. with silvered fſerules „ 35'0 28 0 13 6 
Do. with silvered blades 5 46 0 33 0 13 6 
Nickel electro-silvered handles 7’ ,, 23 0 19 0 76 


AMPS of ALL SORTS and PATTERNS. 
—Moderateur Lamps, complete with Chimney and 
Globe, from 8s. to £7 10s. Each * is guaranteed 
perfect ; but to ensure their proper action, Pure Colza Oil is 
supplied at the Wholesale Price, 4s. 3d. per gallon. Mode- 
rateur Globes, full size, 2s. 6d. each ; Chimneys, 6d. each ; 
Cotton Wicks, 3d. per doz. Lamps of all other descriptions 
are on Show in great variety. 
The Vans Deliver Goods 
Suburbs. 
With the present Railway Facilities, the cost of deliver- 
ing goods to all parts of the United Kingdom is trifling. 
ILLIAM S. BU@TON will always undertake delivery at 
a small fixed rate. 


Free in London and its 


WALKER’S NEEDLES (by authority), 

@ the “ Queen's Own,” treble-pointed, with large eyes, 

easy to thread, and Patent Ridges to open the Cloth, are the 
best Needles. Packets, Is. post free, of any dealer.—H. 
Walker is Patentee of the Penelope Crochets, and Maker of 
Needles for Point Lace, Embroidery, and Sewing Machines, 
Fish Hooks, Sea Reels, Hooks and Eyes, Pins, &c.—Alcester, 


and 47, Gresham-street, London. 


— — — — 


OR RGEUMATISM, Gout, Tic-Doloreux, 
and Neuralgia, the safe and certain cure is MU NRO’S 
NEURODYNE. No Colchicum, no narcotics, the absence 
of which constitute Munro’s Neurodyne the only innocuous 
remedy ever made known to the public. Personal reference 
* permitted to those whose testimony accompanies each 
ttle. * 
Extract From A RRCEXT TESTIMONIAL. 

“ December, 1870. 
The Rheumatism has eutirely gone. After twelve months’ 
suffering, I found two doses of Munro’s Neurodyne cured me. 

“James L. Brapy, 

“85, Great Portland-street.” 
Sold by all Chemists, in bottles, at 1s. Id., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d. 
and lls. Wholesale of Barclay and Sons, Edwards, and 


Sangers. ° 


ORNS and BUNIONS.—A gentleman, 
many years tormented with Corns, will be happy to 
afford others the information by Bagge ined their 
complete removal in a short period, wi pain or an 
inconvenience.—Forward address, on a stamped envelope, 60 
F, Kingston, Esq., Church-street, Ware, Herts. 


TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS AND 
HEADS OF FAMILIES. 


TAT CLASS and the DESK (22 000 Vole. 

sold).—This original work consists of Two Series. 
The Old Testament contains 144 Prepared Lessons. The 
New Testament contains 120 Prepared Lessons, with 50 
Sunday-school Addresses. Both Series are equally applicable 
to the Class in schools, the Desk in addresses, and the Pulpit 
in regular discourses. Each Series is complete in One Vol., 
cloth bevelled, 3s. Post free. 


O ENGLAND (40,000 Copies sold). A 
Pictorial Museum, of Regal, Ecclesiastical, Baronial, 
Municipal, and Popular Antiquities, from the Earliest 
Period tothe Present Time. With nearly 3,000 Illustrations, 
including forty folio-sized Coloured Engravings. Edited b 

CHARLES KniGut, Esq. In Two Vols., handsome clot 

elegant, gilt, £2 12s. 


Tx THEORY and PRACTICE of COM. 
POSITION for Schools and Private Students. By 
the late WILLIAM Hunter, LL.D. In Four Parts. Part 
I. Treatment of Terms and of Proposition. Part II. Treat- 
ment of Modifications and of Sentences. Part III. Treat- 
ment of Argument and Persuasion. Part IV. Treatment of 
the qualities of Style, and of the different kinds of Com- 
position. 1 vol., cloth lettered, Is. 6d. 


James Sangster and Co., 31, Paternoster-row, and all 
Booksellers. ! 


SEE ACOS 1871.—ALFRED WEBB MILES’ 


well-known Establishment, 12, Brook-street, Hanover- 
uare, is replete with all the NOVELTIES for GENTLE- 


\MEN’S DRESS. 


The Marvellous and INCOMPARABLE World-famed 
16s. TROUSERS (originated by him) maintain their repu- 
tation for superiority of cut, make, and material, 


ALFRED WEBB«MILES’ ONLY ADDRESS is 
12, BROOK-ST., HANOVER-SQUARE. 
Where the system of Cash payment is strictly adhered to. 
The GUINEA WATERPROOF OVERCOATS, 


All colours and sizes, ready for immediate use. 


SPECIALITIES.—The £3 3s. Loch, Moor, and Mountain 
Travelling Suits, and 


SERVANTS’ LIVERIES. 
ESTABLISHED THIRTY YEARS. 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 


which they will find to be far superior to any other Starch 
for dressing Laces, Linens, &c. 


It is now used in all Laundries, from the cott@re to the 
palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable 


When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 


as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake of 
extra profits. 


REAL SEA BA in your own room, 

by dissolving TIDMA SEA SALT in ordinary 
water. Five ounces should be used to each gallon. By tak- 
ing a daily bath prepared with this Salt you enjoy the luxury 
and the benefits of a course of sea bathing, minus the incon- 
venience of absence from home, and are adopting the surest 
means of giving tone to your constitution. Sold in Bags 
and Boxes by all Chemists and Druggists. Beware of imita- 
tions. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, 

and prevents cold, A daily bath prepared with this Salt is the 
surest way of eradicating rheumatism, neuralgia, sciatica, 
lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, weakness of the joints, 
Ke. Sold in Bags and Boxes, by Chemists, Druggists, &c. 
Beware of imitations. 


— — 
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RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


W HITF’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER “RUSS, requiring no steel spring round 

the body, is recommended for the followiug peculiarities and 
advantages :— Ist. Facility of application; 2nd. Perfect free- 
dom from liability to chafe or excoriate; 3rd. It may be worn 
with equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or 
day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 
slightest inconvenience to the „turer, and is perfectly con- 
cealed from observation. 

We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
fied approbation ; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in tnus recommending.”—Church and 
State Gazette. ; 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :— Wil- 
liam Fergusson, Esq., F. R. S., Professor of am aad in King’s 
College, Surgeon to King’s College Hospit: . 
Guthrie, Esq,, Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthal- 
mic Hospital; W. Bowman, Esq,, F. R. S., Assistant-Surgeon 
to King’s College Hospital; T. Callaway, Esq., Senior 
Assistant-Surgeon to Guys Hospital; W.Coulson,Esq.,F.R.8., 
Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blizard 989 
F. R. C. S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. Fisher, 
Esq., Surgeon-in-Chief to the ay e Police Force; 
Aston Key, Sn. Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, 
Esq., F.R.S ; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London 
Truss Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F. R. S.; and many 
others. 7 

A Descriptive Circular may be had b , and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by post, on send- 
ing the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 
to the Manufacturer. | 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 

Price of a Single Truss, 168., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 318. 6d. 
Postage, 1s. 

Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d. 42s., and 52s, 6d. 
Postage, 1s.8d. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 8 Is. 10d. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 


Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 


Ene STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
—The material of which these are is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 
pressible, and th t est invention for give and per- 
manent support it all cases of WEAKN of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. is 

us, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on 

an ordinary stocki Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10¢., aud 
16s. each. Postage 6d. . 

John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadi’ly, Loudon, 


— 
CYUARK'S FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY, 


Annual Subscription, One Guinea ble in advance, f 
Four Volumes, — 8vo. e . 


The First Issue for 1871, just published, comprisea— 


DELITZSCA’S COMMENTARY on the 


PSALMS. Vols. I. and II. (10s, 6d. each Volume to 
Non-Subscribers), 


The een price for the Four Volumes to be pub- 
lished during the year is £1 1s., ble in advance. 
The 106 Volumes ineluded in the 


above Series (price 
£27 16s. 6d.) form an a © 


paratus without which it may be 
truly said no Theological Library dan be complete, and the 
Publishers take the liberty of len gesting that no more ap- 
poets gift could be presented to a Cl an than the 

ries, in whole or in part. Messrs. Clark allow a selection 
of Twenty Volumes or more at thé same ratio from the 
Eighty-four Volumes oo previous to 1867, at the sab- 
scription price of £5 5s. \ 


ANTE-NICENE CHRISTIAN LIBRARY: 
a Collection of all the Works of \the Fathers of the 
Christian Church prior to the Council of Nicwa. Edited 
by the Rev. Alxx. Roperts, D D., and James 
DoNALDSON, I L. D. The following Volumes have now 
been published: * 

The Apostolie Fathers, One Vol.; Justin Martyr, and 
Athenagoras, One Vol.; Tatian, Theophilus, and the 
Clementine Recognitions, One Vol.; Clement of Alexandria, 
Two Vols.; Ireneus and Hippolytus, Three Vols.; Tertullian 

inst Marcion, One Vol.; Cyprian, Novatian, Minucius 
elix, Two Vols.; Origen, Volume First; Tertullian, Three 


Vols.; Methodius, &c., One Vol.; A hal Writings, 
One Vol.; Clementine Homilies and lical Constitu- 
tions, One Vol. The Second Issue of Fifth Year, vu: — The 


Writings of Arnobius, One Vol.; Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
Dionysius of Alexandria, and Syriac Fragments, One Vol. 
The six years (Twenty-four Volumes), which will complete 
the Series, is £6 6s., and 10s. 6d. each Volume to Non-Sub- 
scribers, with the exceptions marked in lists. Full — 
tuses free on application. Subscribers’ names for both 
Libraries received by all retail Booksellers. 


Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 38, George-street. 
London (for Nou-Subscribers only): Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 


DUCATIONAL WORKS 
By Dr. WILLIAM Davis, B.A. (Univ. Lond.). 
The very best books ever issued.”—Patriot. 


“ We have examined with some care this set of books, and 
can cordially recommend them.”—Morning Star. 


„We have already noticed these works separately as they 
appeared; and in placing them together here, we desire to 
draw the attention of teachers to a remarkably cheap, well- 
graduated, and practical set of school books.“ — Educational 
Times. 


(i.) THE BOOK of POETRY for SCHOOLS and 
FAMILIES. Cloth, ls. 


(2.) THE COMPLETE ENGLISH SPELLING and 
DICTATION BOOK. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


(3.) THE COMPLETE BOOK of ARITHMETIOCAL 
EXAMPLES. Cloth, ls. 4d. 


(4.) ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES in TWO PARTS, 
Cloth, 8d. each. , 


(5.) THE JUNIOR ARITHMETIC, Cloth back, 6d." 
(6.) THE GRADE ARITHMETIC in FOUR PARTS, 
. Cac 


(7.) THE COMPLETE GRADE‘ARITHMETIO. Cloth 
back, 6d. 
6% THE MEMORY WORK of ARITHMETIC, O 
k, 4 


(9.) THE FIRST SIX BOOKS of EUCLID. Cloth, ls 
Full prospectuses of Dr. Davis’s various Works may be had 

free on application to him, Wellingtou- park, Bristol. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., and through all 

Booksellers in the United Ki and the Colonies. 


DISESTABLISHMENT: 8 
MiALL, Esq., M. P., in the H 
9, 1871. Price Sixpence. 


London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster - row. 


CHURCH PROPERTY: Title Deeds of the 
Church of England to her Parochial Endowments. By 
E. 1 Esq., M. P. Second Edition, Revised. Price 
Is. 6d. , 
London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row ; 
Liberation Society, 2, Serjeants’-inu, Fleet-street. 


WHERE, and WHAT IS, the ESTABLISHED 
CHURCH of ENGLAND? By An Enaquirine 
LAYMAN. Price Sixpence. 


5 London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster- row. alg 
VOICES FROM WITHIN; or, Disestablish- 


ment, as Viewed by Churchmen. Price 2d. 
London : Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row ; 
Liberation Society, 2, Serjeants’-inn, 
THE ES HED CHURCH in WALES. 


Reprihted by Permission from the British QUARTERLY 
Review for January, 1871. Price Sixpence. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster- row. 


THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH in WALES: 
its History and Working. Price Sixpence. 
London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row ; and 
Liberation Society, 2, Serjeants’-inn, Fleet- street. 


ee 


THE SCOTTISH KIRK: its History and 
Present Position. Price 1s. 
London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row ; and 
Liberation Society, 2, Serjeants’-inn, F 
IHNEN T. F 
TABLISHM : Four 
* at St. John's Church, Oldham. By 


Rev. J. GorNALL, Vicar. e ag nen 
: Bosworth, 198, rn. 
8 “Hirst and Rennie. 


Manchester: John Heywood. Oldham . nie. 
Fix FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pi 

ASK FOR LIEBIG 


of Edward 


of Commons an May 


a * 
5 e EXTRACT of 
MEAT, pea. aron Liebig, the Inventor’s, Signetare op, 
every jar, being the only guarantee of genuineness, 
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HODDER & § STOUGHTON'S LIST. 


THE LATE REV: T. T. LYNCH. 
Now Ready, price 6:1., 


DIVINE SYMPATHY and HELP, A 
Funeral Sermon preached in Mornington Church, Hamp- 


stead, on Sunday, May 21, 1871, by Rev. SAMUEL 
Cox,of Nottingham. 


DR. PRESSENSE’S NEW WORK. 
Now Ready, in 8vo, price 14s., 
THE MARTYRS and APOLOGISTS. 


Being the Second Series of The Early Years of Chris- 
tianity.” By E. De Pressense, D. D. 


DR. REYNOLDS’ NEW ESSAY. 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. H. R. 
=o D. D, Editor of “ Ecclesia.” This Day. 
rice Is. 


MR. R. W. DALE’S NEW WORK. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. ByR. 
W. Date, M.A., Author of Week-day Sermons.” 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 


REV. THOMAS JONES’S ADDRESS. 


THE WORK of the CHRISTIAN 
PREACHER. The Address delivered from the Chair 
of the Congregational Union, May 9, 1871. By Rev. 
Tuomas Jones. Third Thousand, price 6d. 


REV, ALEX. M‘LAREN’S MISSIONARY SERMON. 
THE PATTERN of SERVICE. By the 


„ ALEXANDER M'‘Laren, B.A, of Manchester. 
Third Thousand, price 6d. 


REV. BALDWIN BROWN’S PASTORAL. 
YOUNG MEN and MAIDENS. A 


Pastoral for the Times. By J. BALDwin Baou, 
B.A. Price 18. 


“It is written most effectively, and in a method fitted to 
attract and impress.”—Christian Work. 


New Edition, paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 6d, 
LETTERS on EDUCATION. By J. P. 


MuRSELL. 


Second Edition, cloth, 4s. 6d., 


HELPS to FAITH and a HOLY LIFE. 
By J. P. Barnett. 


Christian Ebidence Sotietg's Lectures. 
Now Ready, price Sixpence eaeh. 


1 Materialistic Theories. By the Most 
oat 1 Lord Archbishop of York. Fourth 
i 


2. Science and Revelation. By the 
Very Rev. R. Payne Suirn, D.D., Dean of Can- 
terbury. Second Kdition. — 


8. Positivism. By the Rev. W. Jack- 
' gon; M.A. F. S. A. Third Edition. 


4. The Alleged Historical Difficulties 
of the Old and New Testaments. By the Rer. 
Professor RAWLINSON, M.A. Second Edition. 


5. The Gradual Development of Reve- 


lation. By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 


CARLISLE, 


8. Miracles. By Rev. John Stoughton, 


7. . By Rev. J. H. Rigg, D. D. 


8. Mythical The of Christiani 
By Rev. —.— oe M.A. 2 . 


8. The Evidential Value of St. Paul's 
— By Rev, Professor SraANLEY LxAruks, 


10. ‘Christ's Influence on History. By 
oe 8 8 Rev. the Lord Bishop of El. v. 


| Completeness and Adequacy of 

vidence. By Rev. F. C. Ceok, M. A., 
| — of Exeter. 

London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster - row. 


Che Congregational Psalmist. 


Edited by the Rev. Henry ALLon and H. J. GAuNTLETT, 
Mus, Doc. 
TUNES AND CHORALES. 8. 
nne — er : 
rown 8vo, roan, edge 3 

Voea} Score.—Crown 8ro, cloth lettered” 1 
Crown 8vo, roan, gi 2 ed 1 
Tonic Sol-fa Edition. Crown 8vo, clot lettered .. 3 
Crown gro, roan, gilt Pa: ae 

lestrumenta Score .—4to, cloth lettered 

2 » . — roan, ee ee ed 


— Vocal Parts. “Séprano, Al Alto, Tenor, and Bis 
1 Crown 8vo, stiff covers 
2 * Crown 8vo, limp cloth „ 
Crown 8vo, roan, gilt edges 
CHANTS, SANCTUSES, ANTHEMS, ETC. 
deore. Crown 8vo, stiff covers . 
* » Crowu 8vo, cloth lettered 
Crown 8vo, roan, gilt edges 
Cheap Popular Edition Cron Bro, cloth limp ... 
re 3 Cron 8vo, stiff cloth, red 


Bol-fa Edition.—Crown 8vo, 
Crown 8v 
— Quam Sia 


— 
1 N. ‘TUNES, * ETC. IN ONE VOLUME. 


— 
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The Seperate Parts may also be had bound up with the 
Crown 8vo, cloth lettered, 88. 6d.—Ditto, roan gilt edges, 4s. 


„A LIBERAL ALLOWANCE TO CONGREGATIONS. 
London : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster-row. 
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No. 1 now ready, 


THE 


PRACTICAL CHOIR MASTER. 


A QUARTERLY ISSUE OF ANTHEMS, 


Suitable for general use and — occasions, and chiefly of an easy character; settings of tlie canticles (Te Deuth, 


Jubilate, Benedictus, Cantate 


omino, Deus Misereatur, Magniticat, Nune Dimittis), Introits, Sanctuses, Kyrie Eleisons, 


Credos, Eucharistic and other music, suitable for use in Divine Servi ice, &c. 
Edited by WILLIAM SPARK, Mus. Doc. 


This work is not a reprint, or collection of existing compositions, but a Quarterly Publication of Original Musie, 
written expressly for this Serial by most of the best Musicians of the day. 


Part ONE CONTAINS :— 


. KYRIE ELEISON, Sir JuLivs BENEDICT. 


“IO Ot wm CSN 


. TE DEUM LAUDAMUS (d major) chiefly intended for Parish Choirs, IAN AY SMART. 
. INTROIT NOT UNTO US, o LORD,” Sir Jctius BENEDICT. 


ANTHEM (Solo and Chorus) “I WILL LOVE, O LORD,” B. Darnautt, Organist of S. Roch, Paris. 

. FULL ANTHEM, “PLEAD THOU MY CAUSE,” Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ouse ey, Bart. 

. OFFERTORY SENTENCES, No, I, LET YOUR LIGHT S0 SHINE,” Prof. R. P. Stewart, Mus. Doc. 
. A NEW LITANY (Four-Part Harmony on G), WILIIAu Spark, Mus. Doc. 


Each Part will conta‘n about thirty-two pages, engraved in the best possible way, printed on good „in vocal 
score, with separate accom animent. Arrangements will also be made for supplying 8 — with additional copies 


for Choirs, (lasses, &c., at a low price. 


A large number of Subscribers’ names has been already received, but fully to carry out the plan of the Editor many 


more are needed, and are respectfully requested. 


Subscription: Yearly (payable from the date of publication), Ss.; Non- Subscribers, 38. each part net. 
Subscribers’ names (which should be sent as early as possilile) reccived by Messrs. 


ME TZLER and 00. oi, ‘Grom ee ee Street, London, W. 


— 


THE NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY. 


Now ready, in Two Parts, Medium 8vo, 30s., 


THE FIRST VOLUME of the NEW BIBLE 


COMMENTARY, containing THE PENTATEUCH. 
By the following Authors: 


Tue Bisnor or E ty. CANON F. C. Cook. 
Rev. SAMUEL CLARK. Rev. T. E. Espin. 


Rev. J. F. Turvupp. 


In 1863 the Speaker of the House of Commons consulted 
some of the Bishops as to the best way of supplying an ex- 
1 Commentary on the Bible, and the A 

ork undertook to organise the plan for producing this work, 
by the co-operation Of Scholars selected for their Biblical 
Learning. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


*.* 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
JUNE 1, 1871. 


BOOKS. 
NEW SERIES OF yet VOLUMES FOR THE 


-MUDIE’S SEL ECT LIBRARY. . 


| 


rchbishop of 


— 


— — — — 


SIX HUNDRED RECENT BOOKS. 

SEE MUDIE’S LIBRA & CIRCULAR fot JUNE. 
New Edition now ready .— -Postage free owapplication. 
ONE THOUSAND SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 

SEE MUDIF’S CLEARANCE, CATALOGUE for JUNE. 
New Eilition now ready ~=Posta ge free on application. 


MUDI&£’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford-st. 
City Olliee, 4, King-street, Cheapside, 
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EDUCATION CODE OF 1871. 
4 flat published, in 18 mo, cloth sewed, price 3d, 


HE METRIC SYSTEM of ARITHME- 


TIC, its Principles and Application, with numerous 
Examples. Written expressly for Standard V. in National 


ers By Barnarp Situ, M.A, 


By the same Author, 


4 CHART of the METRIC SYSTEM for 
SCHOOL WALLS. In large type. 
(Immediately. - 


How Little Bessie Kept the Wolf rom A SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC fur 
the Door. By the Author of “ Dora Hamilton,” &c. 


Engravings. IS. boards; Is. 6d. extra boards, gilt 
edges. 


NATIONAL and ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. The 
same with Answers, ls. 6d. Also, separately, Part I., 
2d.; Part IL, 3d.; Part III., 7d.; Key, 4s. 6d. 


Bright Rays for Dark Days 8 from EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. Crown 8vo, 


„The Sun of Righteousness.” Fscp. 8vo, Is. boards. 


TRACTS. 


Will you Pray sor Yourself? First Series. 


No. 691. 2s. per 100 


Homeward and Nen wn First Series. 


No. 800. 28. per 100. 


Pray, . and Wait. Narrative Series. 


28. per 1 
0 . WEEK” SERIES. 
Each Tract consists of 4 pages. 1s. per 100. 


No. 232.—Wuat ir your Foor Siips ? 
233.—Tne CENSUS. 
234.—THERE’8 SOME ONE WAITING rox You, 
235.—PROVIDENTIAL ESCAPE. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


| 


! 


23.; with Answers, 23. 6d.; also in Two Parts, price le. 
each; Answers, 6d. 


ONE HUNDRED EXAMINATION 
PAPERS in ARITHMETIC. In Four Parts, 18mo, 
cloth, ls. d.; with Answers, ls. 9d.; Key, 4s. 6d. 


Macmillan and Co., London. 


On Saturday next, in 8vo, with Portrait, price 16s., 


GNATIUS LOYOLA and the EARLY 
JESUITS) By Srewart Rose. New Edition, 


| thoroughly Revised. 


Spanish Pictures, Drawn with Pen and | 


London: Longmans, Green, wa Co., Paternoster-row. 


THE BASES OF BELIEF. 
In One Volume, 8vo, price 10s. 6d., cloth, 
UNDAMENTALS;; or, Bases of Belief 


Concerning Man and God: a Handbook of Mental. 
Moral, and Religious Philosophy. By the Rev. T. Grirritii, 


Pencil. By the Author of “ Swiss Pictures, drawn with M. A., Prebendary of St. Paul's. 


Pen and Pencil.” With Illustrations by Gustave Doré | 
and other eminent Artists. In imperial 8vo, handsomely | 


— gilt edges. Price 8s. 


The Picture Gallery of the Nations. 
A Description of the Principal Peoples in the World. 
Illustra 1 with . 1 En — 2 8 oe — 
on tone per, 68., handsomely bound, gilt e 
Suited as a al for the Young. 125 


Captain Cook: his Life, Vo ages, and 
Discoveries. By W. H. KINGSTON, sq., Author of 
“Little Ben Hadden,” &c. Numerous Eugravings. 
Imperial 16mo. 5s. boards, gilt edges. 


Family Readings from the Gospel of St. 
Matt consisting of Short Passages with a Simple 
Exposition, for Daily Use in Christian Households. 


By the Rev. F. BourDILuon, M. A., Rector of Wool- 
beding, Sussex. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. boards. 


Cicely Brown’s Trials: How She — 
into Them; How She got out of Them; and What 1 
did for Her. By Mrs. Prosser, Author of “ Original 
Fables,” “The Awdries and their Friends,” Ke. Eu- 
graving. Fscp. 8vo. 1s. 6d. boards; 2s. extra boards, 
gilt edges, 


The Two Little Bruces. By the Author 
of “ Hungering and Thirsting,” “Charity’s Birthda 
Text,” Ke. Engravings. Fscp. 8vo, 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. 
extra boards, 


Nails Driven Home: or Mr. Gresham’s 
Wayside Lectures. SARGENT, Author of 
. The Story of a Pocket Bille,” Kc. Illustrated. Fscp. 
Svo. 28. boards; 28. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges. 


Max ‘romer : za Story of the Siege of 
1 By. the Author * 3 — 8 * er,“ 
0. e V 
or 8 hildren.“ y mo. gravings. 
The Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row ; and 164, 
Piccadilly. Sold by ‘the Booksellers, 


London : Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row 


| This day is published, fscp. 8vo, cloth, red edges, price 1s. 6d., 
EVOTIONS; and Devotional Meditations 


in Prose and Verse. For Private Use. By CHARLES 


| GIRDLESTONE, A. M., Rector of Kingayinford, Stafford- 


shire ; aud Author of a Commentary on The Old and New 
Testaments. New Edition, Enlarged. 


London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 


18mo, cloth limp, ls.; free by post, 1s. Id., 


NNO DOMINI 2071. Translated from 
the Dutch Origieal, with Preface, Index, and Explana- 
tory Notes. By Dr. ALex. V. W. BIKKERs. 


London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


Price One Shilling, 
THE ANCIENT LAW of TITHES: 


shewing that Tithes are the Property of the Public 
and the Poor. By WILLIAM EAGLE. 


London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


Sr ERY, PRINTING, am ead 


BOOKS, and e 2 — * the 
Qualities and prices 

house in the trade. The a * Account 
under The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867,” i N stock. 
Share Certificates Engraved aud Printed. O 

Designed and Executéd.—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fleet- 
street, City, E.C., and n. the Railway Stations, Lon- 
aon-bridge, S. E. 
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